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A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.—Leien Honr. 


Iv a pleasant English garden, on a rustic chair of ; 
intertwisted boughs, are seated two happy human ; 


beings. 


verdant hedge-rows stand sleepily in the moonlight. ; 


A guitar lies on the greensward, but it is silent now, 
for all is hushed in the deep stillness of the heart. 


Beds of violets perfume the air, and the > 


> 


< 
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That youthful pair are whispering their first ac- ° 


knowledgement of mutual love. With them isnow ‘ 


unfolding life’s best and brightest blossom, so beau- 
tiful and so transient, but leaving, as it passes into 
fruit, a fragrance through all the paths of memory. 

And now the garden is alone in the moonlight. 
The rustic bench, and the whispering foliage of the 
tree, tell each other no tales of those still kisses, 
those gentle claspings, and all the fervent language 
ofthe keart. But the young man has carried them 
away in his soul; and as he sits alone at his cham- 
ber window, gazing in the mild face of the moon, 
he feels, as all do who love and are beloved, that he 
is a better man, and will henceforth be a wiser and 
a purerone. The worlds within and without are 
veiled in transfigured glory, and breathe together 
in perfect harmony. For all these high aspirations, 
this deep tide of tenderness, this fullness of beauty, 
there ig but one utterance; the yearning heart 
must overflowin music. Faint and uncertain come 


the first tones of the guitar, breathing as softly asif 
they responded to the mere touch of the moon- 
Vor. IV.—No. 5. 
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beams. But now the rich manly voice has united 
with them, and a clear spiritual meledy flows forth, 
plaintive and impassioned, the modulated breath of 


indwelling life and love. All the seerets of the gar- 


den, secrets that painting and poetry had no pow-- 
‘ er to reveal, have passed into the song. 


At first, the young musician scarcely noticed the 
exceeding beauty of the air he was composing, 
But a passage that came from the deepest of the 
heart, returned to the heart again, and filled it with 
its own sweet echoes. He lighted a lamp, and rap- 
idly transferred the sounds to paper. Thus has he 
embodied the floating essence of his soul, and life’s 
brightest inspiration cannot pass away with the 
moonlight and the violet-fragrance that veiled its 
birth. 

But obstacles arise in the path of love. Dora’s 
father has an aversion to foreigners, and Alessan- 
dro is of mingled Italian and German parentage. 
He thinks of worldly substance, as fathers are wont 
to do; and Alessandro is simply leader of an or- 
chestra, and a popular composer of guitar music. 
There isa richer lover in question, and the poor 
musician is sad with hope deferred, though he leans 
ever trustfully on Dora’s true heart. He labors 
diligently in his vocation, gives lessons day by day, 
and listens with all patience to the learner’s trip- 
hammer measurement of time, while the soul with- 
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in him yearns to pour itself forth in floods of im- 
provised melody. He composes music industfious- 
ly, too ; but it is for the market, and slowly and re- 
luctantly the offended tones take their places per 
order. Not thus came they in that inspired song, 
where love first breathed its bright but timid joy 
over vanished doubts and fears. The manuscript 
of that melody is laid away, and seldom can the 
anxious lover hear its voice. 

But two years of patient effort secures his prize. 
The loved one has come to his humble home, with 
her bridal wreath of jessamine and orange-buds. 
He sits at the same window, and the same moon 
shines on him ; but he isno longer alone. A beau- 
tiful head leans on his breast, and a loving voice 
says, “ Dearest Alessandro, sing me a song of thine 
own composing.” He was at that moment think- 
ing of the rustic seat in her father’s garden, of vio- 
lets breathing to the moonlight, of Dora’s first bash- 
ful confession of love; and smiling with a happy 
consciousness, he sought for the written voice of 
that blissful hour. But he will not tell her when it 
was composed, lest it should not say so much to 
her heart, as it does to his. He begins by singing 
other songs, which drawing-room misses love for 
their tinkling sweetness. Dora listens well pleas- 
ed, and sometimes says, * That is pretty, Alessan- 
dro; play it again.” But now comes the voice of 
melting, mingling souls. That melody, so like sun- 
shine, and rainbows, and bird-warbling, after a 
summer shower, with rain-drops from the guitar at 
intervals, and all subsiding into blissful, dreamy 
moonlight. Dora leans forward, gazing earnestly 
in his face, and with beaming tearful eyes, exclaims, 
“Oh, that is very beautiful! That is my tune.” 
“ Yes, it isindeed thy tune,” replied the happy hus- 
band ; and when she had heard its history, she knew 
why it had seemed so like echoes of her own deep- 
est heart. 

Time has passed, and Alessandro sits by Dora’s 
bed-side, their eyes looking into each other through 
happy tears. Their love is crowned with life’s 
deepest, purest joy, its most heavenly emotion. 
Their united lives have re-appeared in a new exis- 
tence ; and they feel that without this rich experi- 
ence the human heart can never know one half its 
wealth of love. Long sat the father in that happy 
stillness, and wist not that angels near by smiled 
when he touched the soft down of the infant’s arm, 
or twined its little finger over his, and looked his 
joyful tenderness into the mother’s eyes. ‘The tear- 
dew glistened on those long dark fringes, when he 
took up his guitar and played the beloved tune. 
He had spoken no word to hischild. These tones 
were the first sounds with which he welcomed her 
into the world. 

A few months glide away, and the little Fioretta 
knows the tune for herself. She claps her hands 
and crows at sight of the guitar, and all changing 
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emotions show themselves in her dark melancholy 
eyes, and on her little tremulous lips. Play not jo, 
sadly, thou fond musician; for this little sou| js at 
portion of thine own sensitive being, more delicate. 
ly tuned. Ah, see now the grieved lip, and the 
eyes swimming in tears! Change, change to q 
gayer measure! for the little heart is swelling to 
big for its bosom. There, now she laughs and 
crows again! Yet plaintive music is her choice, 
and especially the beloved tune. 
can toddle across the room, she welcomes papa 
with a shout, and runs to bring the guitar, which 
mother must help her carry, lest she break it in hey 
zeal. If father mischievously tries other tunes than 
her favorites, she shakes her little curly head, and 
trots her feet impatiently. But when he touches 
the first notes he ever played to her, she smiles and 
listens seriously, as if she heard her own being 
prophesied in music. As she grows older, the |it- 
tle lady evinces a taste right royal; for she must 
needs eat her supper to the accompaniment of sweet 
sounds. Itis beautiful to see her in her night-gown, 
seated demurely in her small arm-chair, one |iti\e 
naked foot unconsciously beating time to the tune. 
But if the music speaks too plaintively, the big tears 
roll silently down, and the porringer of milk, « 

unheeded, pours its treasures on the floor. 


As soon as she 


Ther 
come smothering kisses from the happy father and 
mother, and love-claspings with her little soft arms. 
As the three sit thus intertwined, the musician s 
playfully, ‘‘ Ah, this is the perfect chord ! ” 
Three years pass away, and the scene is chang- 
ed. There is ciscord now where such sweet bhar- 
mony prevailed. The light of Dora’s eyes is dim 
with weeping, and Fioretta “has caught the trick 
of grief, and sighs amid her playthings.’ Once, 
when she had waited long for the beloved father, 
she ran to him with the guitar, and he pushed her 
away, saying angrily, ‘* Go to bed ; why did your 
mother keep you up so long?” The sensitive |i!- 
tle being, so easily repulsed, went to her pillow in 
tears; and after that, she no more ran to him with 
music in her hand, in her eye, and in her voice. 
Hushed now is the belovedtune. ‘To the unhappy 
wife it seems a mockery to ask for it; and Ales- 
sandro seldom touches his guitar; he says lie is 
obliged to play enough for his bread, without play- 
ing to his family at home. At the glee-club the 
bright wine has tempted him, and he is slowly bu- 
rying heart and soul in the sepulchre of the body. 
Is there no way to save this beautiful son of genius 
and feeling? Dora at first pleads with him ten- 
derly ; but made nervous with anxiety and sorrow, 
she at last speaks words that would have seemed 
impossible to her when she was so happy, seated 
on the rustic chair, in the moonlighted garden ; and 
then comes the sharp sorrow, which a generous 
heart always feels when it has so spoken to a cher- 
ished friend. In such moments of contrition, mem- 
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ory turns with fond sadness to the beloved tune. 
Fioretta, whose little fingers must stretch wide to 
reach an octave, is taught to play it on the piano, 
while mother sings to her accompaniment, in their 
lonely hours. After such seasons, a tenderer re- 
ception always greets the wayward husband ; but 
his eyes, dulled by dissipation, no longer perceive 
the delicate shadings of love in those home pictures, 
once so dear to him, ‘The child is afraid of her 
father, and this vexes him; soa strangeness has 
grown up between the two playmates, and casts a 
shadow over all their attempts at joy. One day, 
Alessandro came home as twilight was passing into 
evening. Fioretta had eaten her supper, and sat 
on her mother’s lap, chatting merrily; but the little 
clear voice hushed, as soon as father’s step was 
heard approaching. He entered with flushed cheek 
and unsteady motions, and threw himself full length 
on the sofa, grumbling that it was devilish dismal 
there. Dora answered hastily, ‘‘ When a man has 
made his home dismal, if he don’t like it, he had 
better stay where he finds more pleasure.” The 
next moment, she would have given worlds if she 
had not spoken such words. Her impulse was to 
go and fall on his neck, and ask forgiveness; but 
he kicked over Fioretta’s little chair with such vio- 
ler e that the kindly impulse turned back, and hid 
itself in her widowed heart. There sat they silent- 
ly ia the twilight, and Dora’s tears fell on the little 
head that rested on her bosom. I know not what 
spirit guided the child; perhaps in her busy little 
heart she remembered how her favorite sounds 
used to heighten all love, and cheer all sorrow; 
perhaps angels came and took her by the hand. 
But so it was, she slipped down from mother’s lap, 
and scrambling up on the music-stool, began to 
play the tune which had been taught her in private 
hours, and which the father had not heard for 
many months. Wonderfully the little creature 
touched the keys with her tiny fingers, and ever 
and anon her weak but flexible voice chimed in 
with a pleasant harmony. Alessandro raised his 
nead, and looked and listened. ‘God bless her 
dear little soul !” he exclaimed ; ‘‘can she play it? 
God bless her! God bless her!” He clasped the 
darling to his breast, and kissed her again and 
again. ‘Then seeing the little overturned chair, 
once so sacred to his heart, he caught it up, kissed 
it vehemently, and burst into a tlood of tears. Dora 
threw her arms round him, and said softly, “ Dear 
Alessandro, forgive me that I spoke so unkindly.” 
He pressed her hand, and answered in a stifled 
voice, “ Forgive me, Dora. God bless the little 
angel! Never again will father push away her 
little chair.” As they stand weeping on each oth- 
er’snecks, two little soft arms encircle their knees, 
and a small voice says, “kiss Fietta.” They raise 
her up, and fold her in long embraces. Alessan- 
dro carries her to her bed, as in times of old, and 
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says cheerfully, “No more wine, dear Dora; no 
more wine. Our child has saved me.” 

But when discord once enters a domestic para- 
dise, it is not easily dispelled. Alessandro occa- 
sionally feels the want of the stimulus to which he 
has become accustomed, and the corroding appetite 
sometimes makes him gloomy and petulant. Dora 
does not make sufficient allowance for this, and 
her own nature being quick and sensitive, she 
sometimes gives abrupt answers, or betrays impa- 
tience by hasty motions. Meanwhile Alessandro 
is busy, with some secret work. The door of his 
room is often locked, and Dora is half displeased 
that he will not tell her why; but all her questions 
he answers only with a kiss and a smile. And 
now the Christmas morning comes, and Fioretta 
rises bright and early to see what Santa Claus has 
put in her stocking. She comes running with her 
apron full, and gives mother a package, on which 
is written, ‘‘ A merry Christmas, and a Happy New 
Year to my beloved wife.” She opensit, and reads 
‘‘Dearest Dora, I have made thee a music-box. 
When I speak hastily to my loved ones, I pray thee 
wind it up; and when I see the spark kindling in 
thy eyes, I will do the same. Thus, dearest, let 
memory teach patience unto love.” Dora winds 
up the music-box, and lo, a spirit sits within, play- 
ing the beloved tune! She puts her hand within 
her husband's, and they look at each other with 
affectionate humility. But neither of them speak 
the resolution they form, while the voice of their 
early love falls on their ears, like the sounds ofa 
fairy guitar. . 

Memory, thus aided, does teach patience unto 
love. No slackened string now sends discord 
through the domestic tune. Fioretta is passing into 
maidenhood, beautiful as an opening flower. She 
practises on the guitar, while the dear good father 
sits with his arm across her chair, singing from a 
manuscript tune of her own composing. In his 
eyes, this first effort of her genius cannot seem oth- 
erwise than beautiful. Ever and anon certain 
notes recur, and they look at each other and smile, 
and Dora smiles also. ‘‘ Fioretta could not help 
bringing in that theme,” she says, “ for it was sung 
to her in her cradle.” The father replies, ‘ But 
the variations are extremely pretty and tasteful ;” 
and a flush of delight goes over the expressive face 
of his child. The setting sun glances across the 
guitar, and just touches a rose in the maiden’s bo- 
som. ‘The happy mother watches the dear group 
earnestly, and sketches rapidly on the paper before 
And now she, too, works privately in her 
own room, and has a secret to keep. On Fioretta’s 
fifteenth birth-day, she sends by her hands, a cov- 
ered present to the father. He opens it, and finds 
a lovely picture of himself and daughter, the rose 
and the guitar. The sunlight glances across them 
in a bright shower of fine soft rays, and touches on 
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the manuscript, as with a golden finger, the few 
beloved notes, which had made them smile. As 
the father shrined within his divine art the memory 
of their first hour of mutual love, so the mother has 
embalmed in her beautiful art the first musical echo 
from the heart of their child. 

But now the tune of life passes into a sadder 
mode. Dora, pale and emaciated, lies propped up 
with pillows, her hand clasped within Fioretta’s, 
her head resting on her’husband's shoulder. 

All is still—still. ‘Their souls are kneeling rev- 
erently before the Angel of Death. Heavy sunset 
guns, from a neighboring fort, boom through the 
air. The vibrations shake the music-box, and it 


« 
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starts up like a spirit, and plays the cherished tune. 
Dora presses her daughter’s hand, and she, with a 
faint smile, warbles the words they have so often 
sung. The dying one looks up to Alessandro, 
with a deep expression of unearthly tenderness, 
Gazing thus, with one long-drawn sigh, her affec- 
tionate soul floats away on the wings of that ethe- 
rial song. The memory that taught endurance 
unto love leaves a luminous expression, a farewe|! 
glory, on the lifeless countenance. Attendant an- 
gels smile, and their blessing falls on the mourners’ 
hearts, like dew from heaven. Fioretta remains to 
the widowed one, the graceful blossom of his lone- 
ly life, the incarnation of his beloved tune. 
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LADY JANE.—A SONG. 


BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 


On ! saw ye e’er creature so queenly, so fine, 

As this dainty, aerial darling of mine ? 

With a toss of her mane, that is glossy as jet, 

With a dance and a prance and a frolic curvet, 

She is off! She is stepping superbly away! 

Her dark, speaking eye full of pride and of play. 

Oh! she spurns the dull earth with a graceful disdain, 
My fearless, my peerless, my loved Lady Jane! 


Her silken ears lifted when danger is nigh, 
How kindles the night in her resolute eye! 
Now stately she paces, as if to the sound, 
Of a proud, martial meiody playing around, 
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Now pauses at once, 'mid a light caracole, 

To turn her mild glance on me beaming with soul: 
Now fleet as a fairy, she speeds o'er the plain, 

My darling, my airy, my own Lady Jane! 


Give her rein! Let her go! Like a shaft from the bow! 
Like a bird on the wing, she is speeding, I trow— 
Light of heart, lithe of limb, with a spirit al! fire, 

Yet swayed and subdued by my idlest desire, 

Though daring, yet docile, and sportive but true, 

Her nature’s the noblest, that ever I knew. 

How she flings back her head, in her dainty disdain! 
My beauty! my graceful, my gay Lady Jane! 
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BLIGHTED HOPE. 


BY MISS REBECCA J. DE GROVE. 


Tue pure and beauteous one! she wept 
In anguish on his breast, 

And felt the pain of parting soothed, 
On that loved place of rest. 


Ay! she could dwell upon his love— 
Could still believe the tale; 

Nor deem that man’s hypocrisy 
Lurked ’neath that glorious veil. 


Confidingly she turned to him, 
When all were wont to spurn, 

And from her heart would bar the truth, 
’T were wretchednesgs to Jearn. 


’T is thus we place our trust upon 
Some chosen one of earth ; 


Go learn—the brightness that we loved 
With our own love had birth. 


For fancy’s beaming, brilliant light, 
O’er such is ever thrown ; 

Nor do we deem those radiant hues 
Creations of our own. 


Wo, to that loving, guileless one! 
Her’s were a happier doom— 

To hide her heart’s fond hope beneath 
The darkness of the tomb, 


Than live to see it fade away— 
A meteor’s gleaming light ; 
Whose joy-inspiring ray but passed, 
Leaving a deeper night, 
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THE VISION AND THE CREED OF PIERS PLOUGMAN. 


BY MRS. C. 


M. KIRKLAND. 


Ws are apt to declaim against the corruptions ok 


the age in which we live, and to imagine that no | 


preceding one has equalled it in al] the crimes 
which might be expected to call down the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon nations or upon indivi- 
duals. The follies and vices of our own time are 
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and his faithful spouse bearing the goad which is 
to urge to their duty a pair of the most extraordi- 


’ nary oxen—and, floating over all, the motto 


magnified to us by the various passions, prejudices } 
and prepossessions which help to make up our ; 
estimate of passing events, while we judge of 3 


those which transpired long since with the coolness 
of abstraction and the charity of indifference. 

But the observation of the witty and wicked 
Lady Mary, that in all her travels she had met but 
two kinds of people—men and women—might 
serve all travelers and all time. Not only in great 
affairs can we trace continual recurrence of the 
same causes with the same consequences, but the 
very tattle of a village or the jealousies of a house- 
hold have had their prototype thousands of years 
ago. Babies cry now-a-days in the very same 
tones which served little Cain and Abel for the ex- 
pression of their sorrows; and no less do the grown- 
up Cains and Abels of our time make use of the 
very same modes of showing their different char- 
acters, that we find so strikingly described in the 
most ancient of all histories. 

The old-fashioned notion of the “ dignity ” of 
history has given rise to continual efforts to hide 
this simplicity or sameness in the true records of 
human action. It has been thought necessary to 
dress up and render conspicuous a certain class of 
events, while another class, perhaps far more effi- 
cient in producing the real features of the age, are 
unnoticed and forgotten. For these we must go 
to ancient rhymes and homely chronicles—com- 


positions called forth by the spirit of the times, ° 


and pot encumbered with any character or “ dig 
nity” to support ; and in their quaint and simple 
pages we shall find truths that writers of more 
pretension shun to tell, or perhaps pass over as un- 
worthy of notice. 

“The Vision and the Creed of Piers Plough- 
man,” is one of the most striking of these pictures 
of the times; and the scarce black-letter volume, 
to which formerly none but antiquaries had ac- 
cess, is now “newly imprinted,” with all its gro- 
tesque and arabesque decorations, its vermilion 
letters, its frontispiece of most original design and 
perspective—the ploughman holding the handles, 
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among William Pickering’s resuscitations of the 
treasures of the olden time. To those who love 
to have the stately and somewhat formal march of 
history varied by an occasional quick-step, we re- 
commend a perusal of this work, of which we 
will here offer a short account. 

This curious poem is supposed to be the work 


; of a monk—some say a monk of Malvern, 
> Robert Longlande or Langlande by name, one of 


: 
: 
: 
; 
: 


‘ the many who quitted their monasteries to advo- 


cate the cause of the Reformation. David Bu- 
chanan, indeed, claims the honor for a canny Scot, 
but this is considered rather an instance of patriot- 
ism than of critical acumen in the commentator. 
The year 1362 is assigned as the date of the per- 
formance. At this time, England, in common 
with the rest of Europe, had lately been the theatre 
of dreadful calamities. Twelve years before, a 
pestilence had swept off one half the population ; 
but this half being the poor and ill-fed, the higher 
classes, neglecting a warning which did not fall 
directly upon themselves, became more cruel, op- 
pressive, and licentious than before. But another 
pestilence, as if commissioned to arouse them 
from a guilty insensibility, soon after desolated 
their ranks, spreading mourning and terror through- 
out the haunts of splendid vice, and leaving the 
homes of the poor comparatively untouched. 
Contemporaneously with this plague came a tem- 
pest, whose sweeping ruin filled all hearts alike 


> with trembling and dismay. 


At this awful juncture, when the public con- 
science was, as it were, laid bare by the severity 
of Heaven, the satirist chose his time. Some 
Latin poems attributed to Walter Mapes, and a col- 
lection of political songs, containing in smal] com- 
pass, all the chief points of accusation against the 
different orders of society, preceded the Vision of 
Piers Ploughman. Those whoconsider songs and 
poems as too trivial to be mentioned among the 
great events of such a period, must remember that 
one, who had enjoyed unusual opportunities for 
studying the moving causes of human events, said 
that if he could have the making of the ballads of 
the nation, he would care little who made its laws. 
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And even in our own unpoetic time we have am- 
ple evidence that the fictions of Dickens, the 
*“ Rhymes” of Elliott and the songs of Thomas 
Hood, have told, with marked and most important 
emphasis, upon the feelings and sentiments of whole 
nations. Still more potent must such things have 
been when literature was anything but a drug and 
a bye-word ; and we think those err little who 
look upon the satires of the fourteenth century as 
momentous features in the aspect of the time. 

The “ Roman de la Rose” had brought into 
vogue a new species of composition, and it seems 
to have afforded a model for the style of our author, 
under the veil of allegory. This circumstance 
may, perhaps, be thought to detract somewhat from 
its merit in a critical point of view ; but practically 
it is really rather an advantage than a blemish ; 
since the natural tediousness of allegorical writing 
is much relieved by an occasional forgetfulness on 
the part of the author, which seems to excuse the 
reader from the close attention required by a long 
two-threaded story. 

The Vision comes to one who, weary of the 
world, falls asleep beside a stream, amid the soft 
and beautiful scenery of the Malvern hills. He 
sees a vast multitude assembled in a fair meadow, 
typifying the whole world of mankind; attracted 
on one side by the tower.of Truth, the right aim of 
man’s pilgrimage, and on the other by the “ dun- 
geon of Care,” the dwelling-place of wrong— 
more attractive in real life than in this poetical 
picture; 

A dongeon therinne 
With depe diches and derke 
And dredfulle of sight. 

We cannot follow out the impracticable intrica- 
cies of the story; “the fair ladye of leere,” the 
personification of holy church, who offers to in- 
struct the dreamer; the lady Mede, (earthly re- 
ward,) who attracts those whose mind is not 
firmly fixed upon better things to come—Cyvyle, 
or Law, potent yet slighted ; Conscience, who is 
proposed as a husband for lady Mede, but declines 
the union; Repentance and Hope, who persuade 
the multitude to set out on a pilgrimage in search 
of Truth; Kynde, or Nature; Do-well, Do-better, 
and Do-best, very important personages, figure 
with a multitude of others whose characters and 
offices are too complicated for analysis within rea- 
sonable bounds. The conclusion of this thronging 
march is rather unsatisfactory, being one of those 
‘‘ wherein nothing is concluded,” but the writer 
seems to have designed to paint human life as it 
is; in which case to have depicted a general ame- 
lioration of mankind as the result of any eflorts or 
circumstances, would have been as incorrect as the 
invariable practice of the novelists of our time, 
who reward virtue with worldly prosperity, in the 
very face of the daily dispensations of Providence. 
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The language of the Vision is such as few cay, 
read without a Glossary, but this requisite is found 
at the conclusion of the volumes. Here is a Spe- 
cimen of the very simplest : 

“ No, quod Pacience paciently, 

And out of his poke hente 

Vitailles of grete virtues 

For alle manere beestes, 

And seide, “ Lo here, liflode y-noghe! 
if our bileve be trewe. 

For Jent nevere was lif, 

But liflode were shapen, 

Wher-of or wher-for 

Or wher-by to libbe.” 

The last quatrain is for encouragement—assur- 
ing the hungry that wherever there is life, there 
also “‘liflode” or livelihood is provided. Unfor- 
tunately the hungry man may reply, as we are told 
one did since Piers Ploughman’s day: 

“Yes! your reverence; but Providence sent 
the baby to my house, and the victuals to yours !” 

The work abounds with a sort of quaint wisdom, 
homely but genial ; expressed in a style half axiom- 
atic, half mystical. The whole tenor is as purely 
democratical as if it had seen the light only since 
the French Revolution Indeed Piers has been 
called the sans-culotte of the fourteenth century. 

The poem is considered a perfect specimen of 
the English tongue before grammar was a science, 
and the study of it is recommended as tending to 
elucidate many of the real difficulties of the !an- 
guage. It is a fine example of that style of versi- 
fication which was the only one in use among the 
Anglo-Saxons in the early times of their literature. 
Rhyming verse had not yet been introduced into 
England. The characteristic of the only versifica- 
tion attempted at the period, was a kind of alliter- 
ation, so arranged that in every couplet, there 
should be two principal words in the first line be- 
ginning with the same letter, which letter must 
also be the initial of the first word on which the 
stress of the voice falls in the second line. This 
kind of poetry is mingled, after the thirteenth 
century with rhyme ; but in an irregular manner ; 
and purely alliterative poetry was still in use 
among the lower orders when Piers Ploughman 
was written, The adoption of it in satire seems 
to have a political meaning, as referring the grave 
matters in question directly to the judgment of the 
common people. The simple, uncorrupted heart 
of the Ploughman, is represented as the dwelling 
place of virtue and truth; while the great, with 
their insolent retainers, appear as practising every 
species of injustice and oppression, the merchants 
every extreme of dishonesty, and even the clergy 
the ruinous vices of extortion, intemperance and 
licence, not to speak of a total disregard of the 
duties of the sacred office. And it was appropriate 
to clothe this unsparing view of the state of the 
country, in the poetry which was alone familiar to 
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that class of readers who were held up in it as the 
representatives and guardians of all that was left 
of virtue and religion, In this point of view the 
poem possesses much interest as a document of 
literary history connected directly with the time 
at which it appeared. 

An attempt to modernize or rather to translate 
Piers Ploughman, was made, early in the present 
century. Here is a specimen, followed by the 
original : 


Next Avarice came; but how he look’d to say 
Words [ do want that rightly shall portray ; 

Like leathern purse his shrivell’d cheeks did show, 
Thick-lipp’d, with two blear’d eyes and beetle brow ; 
Ina torn thread-bare tabard was he clad, 

Which twelve whole winters now in wear he had. 


ORIGINAL. 
“ And than came Coveitise 
Kan I hym naught discryve; 
So hungrily and holwe 
Sire Hervy hym loked 
He was bitel-browed 
And baber-lipped also, 
With two biered eighen 
As a blynd hagge; 
And as a lethern purs 
Lolled hise chekes 
Wel sidder than his chynne 
Thei chyveld for elde 
And in a tawny tabard 
Of twelve winter age ”’ &c. 


The “newly imprinted” edition of William 
Pickerell, whose emblematic device, after the true 
antique fashion, figures « .: the title-page in a circle 
made up of @ulfelmus and a greedy-looking pike 
or pickerel—is taken from a fine folio manuscript 
on vellum, written in a large hand undoubtedly 
contemporary with the author of the poem, and in 
remarkably pure English, with ornamented initial 
letters. The manuscript belongs to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


It is in this ** Vision,” that the celebrated pro- 


phecy occurs, which mentions a king who shall ex- | 


tirpate monasteries and scatter monks and nuns 
to the four winds. 


“ Ac ther shal come a kyng 

And confess yow religiouses 

And bete yow as the Bible telleth 
For brekynge of youre rule; 
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And amende monyals * 

Monkes and chanons 

And puter to her penaunce 

Ad pristinum statum ire. 

And barons with erles beten hem 
Thorugh Beatus-virres techynge 
That hir barnes tf clayman ft 


And blame yow foule. 


* * * * 


And thanne freres in hir fraytor § 
Shul fynden a keye 

Of Costantyn’s cofres 

In which is the catel 

That Gregorie’s god children 

Han yvele * * despended. 

And thaune shall the Abbot of Abyngdone 
Aad all his issue forevere 

Have a knock of a kynge 

And incurable the wounde. 

That this worthe soothe seek ye 
That oft over-se the Bible, &c. &c. 


This prophecy is certainly remarkable, yet we 
can scarcely consider it miraculous, since the ex- 
cesses into which the religious houses had fallen 
were such as to render it very likely that some 
monarch, either virtuous or passionate, would 
make sweeping work with them at no very dis- 
tant date. If the sufferings of the lower orders, 
the vices of the great, and the excesses of the 
clergy were what the Vision describes them to 
have been, we may rather marvel that the Plough- 
man did not foretel a shower of fire which should 
purify the entire realm as well as the monasteries, 
since professed moralists are generally not back- 
ward in prophecying and even invoking the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon other people’s sins. 

As to the prophetical part, Philippe Comines, as 
far back as Edward IVth’s time, says the English 
were never without some prophecy or other to ac- 
count for whatever events might occur. These 
predictions, from the oracular form in which they 
were delivered, had at least half the chances in 
their favor—as witness that which threatened evil 
to Edward [Vth—saying that one whose name 
began with G, should succeed him; a prophecy 
which cost the life of George, Duke of Clarence, 
but was considered equally well fulfilled by the 
usurpation of Gloster. 


* Monyals—nuns. { Barnes—children. {To claim. 
§ F cayton—refectory. * * Yvele—evil. 
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STANZA. 


BY ROBERT A. WEST. 








Aun! who shall speak the mourner blest ? 
Ah! who shall give the wearied rest ? 
The mourner is blest by his Saviour-God! 
The wearied finds rest in his Father’s abode! 
*Tis a mansion of glory and beauty and light, 
And angels are there in their robes of w*ite ; 
Its walls are of onyx-stone, jasper and gold, 
The half of its beauties can never be told. 
I hasten to see them, away—away— 
The world is receding ;—my spirit mounts up to endless day. 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE! 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 





The following Ballad is founded, in part, upon a thrilling Story of the West, related by Mr. Cooper, the Novelist. 


Tue shades of evening closed around 
The boundless prairies of the West, 
As, grouped in sadness on the ground, 
A band of pilgrims leaned to rest : 
Upon the tangled weeds were laid 
The mother and her youngest born, 
Who slept, while others watch'd and pray’d, 
And thus the weary night went on. 


Thick darkness shrouded earth and sky, 

When on the whispering winds there came 
The Teton’s shrill and thrilling cry, 

And heaven was pierced with shafts of flame! 
The sun seem’d rising through the haze, 

But with an aspect dread and dire! 
The very air appear’d to blaze !— 

Oh God! the prairie was on fire! 


Around the centre of the plain 
A belt of flame retreat denied, 
And, like a furnace glow’d the train 
That wall’d them in on every side! 


—__—__—_——> e «en - -____- 


MY BIRTH-DAY. 


BY MARY. 


My birth-day ! what tumultuous feelings rush 

Upon my startled soul at that one word ! 

Into my eyes unbidden tear-drops gush 

From secret founts that in my heart are stirred. 

And can my birth-day bring me nought but tears ? 

With joy I used to hail its slow return, 

When with bright hopes it wreathed my childhood’s years 
It comes too often now, with aspect stern, 

And wreathes my heart no more with hope’s bright flow’rs. 
But weighs it down with chains of anxious thought, 
Which bring to my remembrance mis-spent hours, 

And troubled scenes with sad experience fraught. 

What have I learned in the short year that’s flown 

On rapid wings, since last I hailed the morn 

On which the summer sun as brightly shone, 

Eighteen long years ago, when I was born ? 

Alas! I've learned that as the golden light 

Fades from the leaden clouds in Western skies, 

So fades the hue of truth which made so bright 


All that youth looked on with admiring eyes! 
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And onward roll’d the torrent wild! 

Wreaths of dense smoke obscured the sky ! 
The mother knelt and kiss’d her child, 

And all—save one !—shrieked out “ we die! ” 


Not so!" he cried,—* help—clear the sedge— 
Strip bare a circie to the land.” 
That done, he hastened to its edge, 
And grasped a rifle in his hand : 
Dried weeds he held beside the pan, 
Which kindled, at a flash, the mass! 
“ Now fire fight fire!” he said, as ran 
The forked flames among the grass! 


On three sides now the torrent flew, 

But on the fourth no more it raved : 
And large and broad the circle grew, 

And thus the pilgrim band were saved. 
The flames receded far and wide— 

The mother had not pray’d in vain— 
Ged had the Teton’s arts defied! 

His scythe of fire bad swept the plain! 


I’ve learned to doubt the most fair sounding words, 
To dread deceit, e’en in the full clear tone 

That rings as sweetly as the song of birds. 

The trusting “childhood of my soul” has flown 
Upon the wings of the departed year! 

Have I not cause for such a loss to grieve, 

To shed in bitterness this birth-day tear, 

When all around is fair but to deceive ? 

Why is the earth so full of care and wo? 

An answer sweet is to my sad soul given, 

‘‘ The tears that from thine eyes so freely flow 
Serve but to make thy vision clear for heaven.” 
For heaven! ay, all is ever unchanged there. 

The same kind Father still is throned above, 

To whom J raised my infant hands in prayer 

Still looks He on his erring child in love! 
Welcome, my birth-day ! though thou bring’st me tears, 
Those tears have washed the mist from off my eyes, 
And now, the star of faith and hope appears, 
Shining unclouded in my sou]’s calm skies! 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF A BALL-ROOM. 


BY F. E. F., AUTHOR OF A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE, ETC. 


« You have received Mr. L’s cards, I suppose, for 
the dancing soirees for his pupils this winter,” said 
Mrs. Ellis to Mrs. Davenport. “If you would 
like Julia to attend, I shall be very happy to take 
her with my children, when you feel disinclined to 
go yourself.” 

« Thank you,” replied her sister-in-law, “ but I 
do not mean that Julia shall go at all.” 

“Indeed! Had you not better change your 
mind upon that point? I think she would find 
them very improving. Besides, Julia has been 
brought up so much alone that, it seems to me, it is 
time to begin to make some acquaintances for her 
among girls of her own age. At these balls she 
will meet and form intimacies with most of the 
young people among whom she will be thrown 
hereafter when she enters society.” 

“That would be quite objection enough, if I 
had no other,” replied Mrs. Davenport. “Asa 
child, I have taken pains to keep Julia from other 
children, knowing how readily they acquire habits 
and ideas from each other; but I consider the 
dangers of childish association as nothing com- 
pared with that of girls of Julia’s age. Neither 
woman nor child, I should peculiarly dread ex- 
posing her to the influence of girls who, for the 
most part, have been brought up in boarding 
schools, where the superficial education they re- 
ceive is, in my mind, no compensation for the 
mass of folly and nonsense they imbibe from each 
other. One of the greatest charms of youth to 
me, is that freshness and innocence of mind for 
the want of which no accomplishment however 
finished can atone.” 

Mrs. Ellis knew that it was useless to contend 
any point with her sister, as she, like four-fifths of 
the world, was only to be taught by her own ex- 
perience, and would scarce listen with patience, 
much less follow the advice of another. She 
therefore swallowed some remarks just rising to 
her lips as to the good as well as evil to be learned 
from intermingling with our kind, particularly the 
great lesson of self-knowledge and true level, only 
to be found among the many. 

Mrs. Davenport had been left a widow in good 
cireurmstances with an only child, to whose educa- 
tion it had been not only her happiness, but her 
pride, wholly to devote herself. Withdrawing in 
the early days of her grief from society, that which 


at first had been a feeling, afterwards became a 
habit, and a habit in which she found her pleasure 
and for which she made herself a merit. Like 
most people living very much alone, she became 
the principal person in her own imaginary world, 
and supposed her opinions and decisions with re- 
gard to the rest of humanity profound and unan- 
swerable. In other words, she grew narrow- 
minded and conceited. A sister in humble cir- 
cumstances residing with her, she had always a 
ready sympathizer and approver of all her acts and 
aphorisms. 

_ That they should both come to the conclusion 
that those mothers who lived in the world as 
neither “too bright nor good for human nature’s 
daily food,” must sadly neglect their duties, and 
that, consequently, Mrs. Davenport was a parent 
comme il y en a peu was a matter of course, and 
that Julia must be carefully guarded from the con- 
tamination of children thus carelessly brought up 
was considered as a matter of the first importance. 
So Julia grew up scarce !-nowing any children and 
intimate with none. 

Being quick and rather pretty, she was looked 
upon as a miracle of talent and beauty by her 
doating relatives. When she chattered French 
and rattled a waltz, old “ Aunty” never, in her 
ignorance, suspected there could be a faultineither, 
and gazed, with mingled admiration and amaze- 
ment upon the youthful head and fingers that had 
attained such vast acquirements. Even the stronger 
mind and superior education of Mrs. Davenport 
never suggested the suspicion that nine-tenths of 


‘the children of Julia’s age and advantages quite 


equalled, while many far surpassed her in these 
showy accomplishments. 

That they should all fall very short of her in 
the more solid branches of education, which Mrs. 
Davenport chose to suppose wholly overlooked by 
most fashionable mothers, was a point so early set- 
tled, that a second doubt had never arisen in her 
mind upon the subject. 

“T have always disapproved of these dancing 
school balls,” she said afterwards to her sister, 
when repeating her conversation with Mrs. Ellis, 
‘for girls generally ; but for my Julia I consider 
them peculiarly to be avoided. With her beauty 
and fortune, she would soon become a mark among 


> the young lads by whom she would be surrounded ; 
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and how often a seed is sown even at this early 
age that afterwards bears fruit parents little antici- 
pated. Intimacies are formed that ripen into at- 
tachments, and oh! could I but guard her for the 
future as I can now, how happy I should be. But, 
I own, I dread the next few years when she must 
enter the world and encounter the snares and dan- 
gers that ever beset an heiress and a beauty.” 

Mrs. Davenport was scarce conscious of the 
complacency with which she dwelt upon her need- 
less anxieties for the future. People who live 
apart from the rest of the world are apt to mag- 
nify everything that belongs to them, even their 
fortunes ; and these being subject to the demonstra- 
tion of dollars and cents, the folly is surprising. But 
Mrs. Davenport having inherited nothing from her 
father, naturally overestimated the fortune that 
had been bequeathed her child. Her sister, con- 
sequently, being dependant on her, and now 
in very comfortable circumstances, was scarce 
aware that if she was able to gratify all her quiet 
habits and simple tastes, there were others whose 
wants and wishes so far exceeded hers, that what 
to her was riches would have been deemed by 
them almost as poverty. Julia’s fortune, which 
loomed up in the mother’s eyes as such a prize for 
fortune hunters and idle spendthrifts, was, in fact, a 
very comfortable provision for a single woman, or a 
nice addition to the income of any industrious 
young man she might hereafter marry. 

But Mrs. Davenport little knew the expanded 
ideas and expensive habits of the class she so much 
dreaded, when she looked upon Julia’s fortune as 
an object to be struggled for, a prize to be snatched 
at. 


Julia had now attained her seventeenth birth- 
day and had just accepted an invitation for her 
first ball. With what visions teemed her youthful 
brain! Quick, imaginative and vain, with what 
glowing colors did the world open before her! The 
whole course of her education had been to teach 
her that her position was as brilliant as her charms 
were undoubted. To be sure she had always heard 
these facts dwelt upon as dangerous snares, tempt- 
ations, &c., but still that they were facts was the 
principal point that established itself in Julia’s 
mind. She was now to be launched into that 
world where an admiring crowd awaited her, and 
her mother’s half sympathizing, half sorrowful, 
‘‘ Dearest child, do not let yourself be carried 
away by worldly pleasures,” nor the more simple 
adjuration of old ** Aunty” of ‘‘ Julia, don’t throw 
your heart away upon any of the fashionable dan- 
dies that will be after you,” did not tend to tranquil- 
ize the throbbing heart and bounding step of the 
excited girl. 

* So Julia you are to come out at Mrs. Curtis’s 
on Monday,” said Mrs. Ellis, 
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“* Yes,” said Julia, throwing back her long curls, 
and seating herself on a little bench at her ayny, 
feet, with a grace half affected, half natura} and 
somewhat fantastic, “ Fanny and Sue are going. 
are they not?” 7 

“ Yes, and what are you to wear?” 

“ A white crape, trimmed with roses and lilies 
of the valley. Heurietta comes to-morrow 4, 
make it, wont it be sweet?” replied Julia, with the 
simplest possible effusion of happy vanity. 

“* My dear sister,” said Mrs. Ellis, with a look 
of real concern, “you have not been out for s 
long, that you must allow me to give you a wor) 
of advice in this matter. Flowers are quite oy; 
of fashion this winter. Rosettes and ribbons and 
light trimmings are altogether worn; and don’ 
think of trusting Henrietta to make Julia’s dress. 
go with me to Mrs. A. There isa style and a {i 
in the simplest thing she makes which is wort) 
more than the difference of price between her and 
Henrietta. 

“ The price is no object in such a matter,” re. 
plied Mrs. Davenport, ‘ but I prefer Henrietta be- 
cause she will follow my directions implicitly, and 
that your high French mantua-makers never will. 
In fact, they seem to consider it a piece of imperti- 
nence to give them any directions at all.” 

“ But,” continued Mrs. Ellis, aroused by the ur- 
gency of the case to argue the matter with her sis- 
ter-in-law, “ these light trimmings now worn re- 
quire an experienced hand quite beyond Hen- 
rietta’s skill.” 

‘“‘T have no intention of having Julia’s dress 
made so,” replied Mrs. Davenport. “ The idea 
of flowers, nature’s own garniture, being “ out of 
fashion,” is absurd. The natural symbol of youth 
and innocence is the rose and lily, and as to at- 
tending to the caprice of fashion in such minutia, 
I consider it ridiculous.” 

Mrs. Ellis groaned in spirit. If Julia was to be 
dressed in “symbols,” she pitied her ; but making 
another effort to save her “‘ head ” at least, she said: 

“Tam going down to Margot’s, shall 1 engage 
him for Julia? He is decidedly the most fashion- 
able and best hair dresser in the city. He always 
dresses my girls’ heads. 

** No, thank you,” replied Mrs. Davenport, with 
some spirit. ‘‘I don’t desire to see Margot’s cur- 
ling tongs among Julia’s ringlets. I prefer the 
natural grace and ease of her own style to any of 
Margot’s set arrangements.” 

Mrs. Ellis feeling this as an attack upon her 
own daughters’ style of dress, said nothing more, 
mentally hoping, what she had feared just before, 
that Julia would look so old-fashioned and fantastic 
as to strike even her mother’s eye when she saw 
her out. 

* You go with Julia, I presume,” she added pre- 
sently, with some dryness of manner. 
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“Certainly,” replied Mrs, Davenport, “I con- 
sider it every mother’s duty to go into the world 
with her daughter, however repugnant to her ordi- 
nary habits and tastes it may be. None but a 
mother’s watchful eye can guard her child from 
the dangers that beset her.” 

« [do not consider the dangers of a ball-room 
so great as you do,” replied Mrs. Ellis, smiling ; 
« But I perfectly agree with you that a mother 
should accompany her daughter into society, or 
else she never can be fully aware of the effect she 
produces there.” 

« As a mere gratification of maternal vanity, I 
should hardly be induced to go, did I not think 
higher duties called me to scenes I have so long 
abandoned.” 

An odd smile played about the corners of Mrs. 
Ellis’s mouth at this last remark of her sister but 
she only said, good humoredly : 

« Well, well, no matter what takes you with 
Julia on Monday, I am glad you are going, and I 
shall meet you there.” 

For the next three days the preparations for Ju- 
lia’s début filled the heads, hearts and hands of 
the three women who had abjured the frivolities 
of the fashionable world who order their dresses at 
Mm’lle A’s, and think no more about the matter 
until they come home. 

Mrs. Davenport remembering some dress of a 
belle of her own times, who had figured in white 
crape, roses and lilies, determined to realize in fa- 
vor of Julia the vision of her girlish days, and 
bravely despising modern fashions she proceeded to 
“image forth” the beautiful idea that haunted her. 

Very pretty and very fantastic did the fair Julia 
look as she entered her mother’s drawing-room to 
submit herself to her aunt’s inspection, who gazed 
upon her as a dream too delicate and bright for 
mortal vision. Poor soul! she had never seen a 
ball-dress in all its glorious profusion of flowers ad 
libitum, and no wonder she was dazzled now. 
There were roses here, and lilies there ; a graceful 
wreath caught one tunic to fasten it, heaven only 
knows where, while a single rose peeped from 
among the flowing curls that fell round the youth- 
ful face of the fair wearer, which was lighted up by 
a simple and joyous vanity, happy in the conscious- 
ness of a perfect toillette, 

“Ttisa pretty graceful dress, sister, is it not?” 

“The most beautiful thing I ever saw. She 
looks like the queen of roses, the spirit of the lily. 
Ah, Julia, darling, don’t let your little head be 
turned by all the fine things the young men say to 
you to-night.” 

Julia smiled and blushed, as she kissed her aunt 
for good-night, and was just putting on her cloak, 
when a petition came from the lower regions that 
the servants might be permitted tosee “ Miss Julia 
in her ball-dress.” 
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‘** Tell them to come up,” said Mrs. Davenport, 
good humoredly, and the warm, honest admiration 
of the cook and laundress, with their repeated de- 
clarations that Miss Julia would be the beautiful- 
lest young lady there, and not such another lass in 
the room, ‘ that they would answer for,” was not 
without its effect upon the blushing Julia and 
triumphant mother. 

The ball was to open with a concert, and Mrs. 
Davenport arriving rather late, she and Julia were 
just able to get places, their entrance not creating 
any sensation beyond the turning of two or three 
heads as they seated themselves on the last row of 
benches placed for the accommodation of the 
guests. The squeezing Julia’s wreath in the 
crowd caused Mrs. Davenport no little anguish, 
but the “hush” and stillness of the company pre- 
vented more than one deprecating look, before she 
was called upon to bestow all her attention upon a 
masterly execution of one of Talberg’s most diffi- 
cult compositions by a young lady of about Julia’s 
age. Mrs. Davenport listened with amazement. 
She had looked upon Julia as an accomplished 
musician, but here was a degree of science and 
execution that neither she nor Julia had ever 
dreamed of. 

“ Who is the young lady that has just played,” 
she asked, at the close of the piece, of some lady 
she happened to know, who sat in front of her. 

* Miss Lewis.” 

‘Is she a professional person?” inquired Mrs. 
Davenport, for she could not credit that any ama- 
teur could so far exceed Julia. 

“ Miss Lewis?” replied the other with surprise. 
“Oh, no; she is the daughter of Henry Lewis. 
You knew him in former days, did you not?” 

‘* Indeed!” answered Mrs. Davenport. ‘She 
must have devoted a great deal of time to music 
to have made such proficiency.” 

“T presume she has,” replied the other. 
is a highly educated girl in every respect.” 

‘« She is, of course, the best musician in society,” 
continued Mrs. Davenport, 

“She is one of the best,” replied her friend ; 
“ But I think Helen Scott plays quite as well; do 
you not think so, Susan?” she said turning to one 
of her daughters. 

‘Yes; but I prefer Fanny Melville to either,” 
replied the young lady. “Her execution equals 
theirs, and her touch is superior.” 

Mrs. Davenport could scarce credit her ears. 
Was the music she had just heard not only private 
but common? 

She ventured to ask whether there were many 
young ladies who played in that style, when her 
friend answered: 

“Oh, no; not more than half-a-dozen certafhly. 
Such musical talent is a rare gift; but in these 
days of high accomplishment no one plays in so- 
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ciety, and, indeed, few attempt the acquirement, 
when they have not a decided natural gift for it. 
It is not as it was in our time, my dear Mrs. Da- 
venport, when everybody learned and everybody 
played, and that playing ‘ well enough for one’s 
friends,” is quite exploded.” ‘ 

One of the young ladies laughed and said, ** It 
was paying your friends a poor compliment to 
think any music good enough for them,” and then 
again there was a hush ani stir and another piece 
of music, during which Mrs. Davenport digested 
more new ideas than she had taken in since her 
widowhood. 

Poor Julia was stunned by the novelty of the 
scene, and the sense of being so completely lost in 
such a crowd of elegantly dressed girls and whis- 
kered men, none of whom she knew. She looked 
forward, however, with some impatience to the 
opening of the ball-room and the commencement 
of the pleasures she had so ardently anticipated. 

The concert was short, and on the throwing 
open of the folding doors and the first sound of 
the orchestra, there was rustling and rising, and 


gentlemen stepping forward and young ladies ° 
$ piece. 


walking off with fashionable looking men, who had 
hitherto filled up door-ways and corners; and 


poor Julia and her mother sat, not knowing which 


way to look or what to do, for no one offered 
them an arm until their hostess came by, who said: 

‘‘Wont you go into the dancing-room, Mrs. 
Davenport?” and Julia and her mother rose and 
accompanying Mrs. Curtiss, followed the rest of 
the company. 

The dance was quickly formed as couple after 
couple took the floor, and poor Julia stood unno- 
ticed except by an occasional passing look of sur- 
prise, and now and then a question seemed to fol- 
low, which a shake of the head appeared to answer 
“T don’t know.” 

The cotillon finished, a waltz followed, then a 
polka, and Julia gazed in stupid and mortified 
surprise, while her mother ever glanced from her 
to the fair dancers and then to her child again, 
with a degree of sympathizing distress both touch- 
ing and amusing. ‘i hankful would she have been 
at that moment to have seen some of those ‘for- 


by; and presently Mrs. Davenport saw her speak 
to some young man, who, half foppishly and half 
gaily, looked toward Julia, and then seemed, spite 
of his apparent civility, stoutly to be refusing some 
request of his hostess. Mrs. Davenport had the 
mortification of seeing the lady apply with similar 
success to two or three young men before she suc- 
ceeded in bringing up one to Julia, and he, on be- 
ing introduced, ask her for the next dance. 


To be sure the manner of it was not very {{q:. 
tering, but still a partner was secure, and Jy\i, 
would at length be seen upon the floor, and to be 
seen was all both mother and daughter thought 
necessary to settle the rest. 

The present dance finishing, the young may 
approached and Julia took her place on the op. 
posite side of the room to her mother. 

“Who is that fair Ophelia?” Mrs. Davenpor 
presently heard some one ask. 

“T don’t know,” replied the person thus aj. 
dressed. “ What a fantastic looking thing jt js, 
with its curls and flowers.” 

**Most absurdly dressed, certainly,” replied the 
first speaker with asmile, “ rather pretty, though,” 
and then there was a “hush,” and some one 
touched the lady’s elbow, and a slight glance a 
Mrs. Davenport and the word, “her mother, 
reached her ear. 

“ Who is your crazy Jane Crawford ?” was the 
next very interesting sentence that caught Mr. 
Davenport’s attention, as Julia’s partner came near 


her in the dance, addressed to him by a distin. 


guished-looking young man, leaning by the mantel. 


The other laughed, and said “ I’l) introduce you.” 

“No, you wont, though,” replied the first speaker, 
with an emphasis quite-unusual in its warmth from 
the lips of so lazy looking a lounger. 

“ Julia, love,’ said the pained and mortified 


mother, “‘ don’t dance again ; you look flushed,’ 


and she made room for her on the sofa beside 
her. 

She need not have made the request, for Julia 
was not again tempted ; but had she been, Mr. 
Davenport determined her child should not be ex- 
posed again to the ridicule her own folly and obsti- 


» macy had drawn upon her. 


Julia looked on humbled and sad, and thought 
‘if this was society, she did not care about going 


’ into it any more.” 


If anything would have added to the poor gir!’s 
mortification, it was to find on her return “‘ Aunty” 
sitting up ‘to hear all about it,” and the “ who 
did you dance with first,” and then the difficulty 


> of making the old woman understand there was no 
tune hunters’ she had so muchdreaded approaching ; 
to ask the honor of Julia’s hand in the danceat least. ‘ 

“‘TIs not Miss Davenport dancing?” civilly in- ; 
quired Mrs. Curtis, as she again happened to pass > 


Jirst about it. 

Julia’s pillow was wet with some bitter tears 
that night ; and both she and her mother had Jéarned 
a severe but salutary lesson from her “ first ball.” 

Mrs. Davenport saw the mistake she had made 
in bringing up Julia alone, in imagining her alone 
in her advantages. She saw girls prettier and 
richer, and all social and friendly, where Julia had 


been neglected and ridiculed ; and why? Because 


she had chosen to put her on a pedestal and keep 
her aloof from her kind, and thus she learned tha! 
there ‘is philosophy even in a ball-room. It teaches 


’ all to find their level. 
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MAIDEN’S LEAP. 





BY MRS. E. 


F. £ELLETT. 





One of the most remarkable mountains, both for 
grandeur of scenery and romantic associations, 
not only in Germany but in all Europe, is the rocky 
mountain of Oybin, not far from the town of Zit- 
tau. Its sides are shaggy with gray and broken 
rocks, and shadowed by dark firs, intermingled 
with the lighter foliage of the birch. Venerable 
monuments, defaced and crumbling from the effects 
of time, but majestic in their hoariness, are scat- 
tered about the old burial ground on its summit, 
and the ruins of the Celestine convent are still to 
be seen, as well as of the Robbers’ castle, in old 
times a terror to all the surrounding country. It 
is now completely destroyed, if it ever existed ; 
but tales are still told among the people of the oc- 
casional apparition of a monk, in the ancient 
mansion in Zittau, where the subterranean 
passage was said to terminate; and it has been 
credibly maintained, that sometimes at midnigit 
a procession of mogks may be seen upon the 
mountain moving towards the desolated chapel, 
where they perform religious service at that silent 
and mysterious hour. 

The traveler will find his imagination sensibly 


aflected by the influence of these singular tradi- ‘ 


tions. He will linger with an interest beyond that 
of mere curiosity by the massive chair and bed of 
state, on which Charles IV. is said to have re- 
posed when he came to destroy the terrible Rob- 
bers’ castle. He will call up remembrances of 
those fierce and bloody times. But with a feeling 
of more than ordinary sympathy will his eyes rest 
on the savage ravine, and the spot called “ The 
Maiden’s Leap.” He will listen with a kindling 
heart to the sory connected with that wild place 
which is still treasured in the popular memory. 

In an age of darkness and barbarism, many cen- 
turies back, when force usurped the place of right, 
and the sword was the common arbiter of differ- 
ences between man and man, the castle that 
crowns mount Oybin, stood in its rude magnifi- 
cence, defying the assaults of invaders, and in- 
habited by a band of knights who owned no law 
but their own will, and, from their almost impreg- 
nable fortress, looked with scorn on the rest of the 
world, Every day the sounds of feasting and 
revelry might be heard within the walls of the 
burg. Sometimes the knights descended alone or 
in companies to the neighboring town ; but their 
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visits were always marked by some deed of vio- 
lence or rapine, perpetrated on the unoflending 
citizens. ‘The freebooters sought access frequently 
to the fairest dames and damsels of Zittau. The 
chronicle does not mention that any of its discreet 
maidens ever listened to the courtship of these 
lawless men ; but it explicitly records the fact that 
more beautiful women lived in the city at that 
time than at any period since. 

It is matter of history, therefore, that the love- 
liest damsel in all that region was Agnes, the 
daughter of an honest burgher of Zittau. When- 
ever she went to church, attired in her simple and 
becoming holiday-dress, her rich brown curls fall- 
ing gracefully from under her coif embroidered 
with silver, the young men who passed, stopped 
to look after her, and not a few were the suitors 
for the hand of the beautiful maiden. 

She had been seen by the knight Hugo Von 
Uwald, one of the freebooters of Oybin, as she sat 
spinning by the window of her father’s house ; 
and again, as he passed her on her way to church. 
One Sunday morning, as she walked toward the 
place of worship, her eyes fixed modestly upon 
the prayerbook in her hand, Hugo stepped boldly 
in her way ; she stopped, regarding him with ter- 
ror. He todk no notice of her alarm, but, ina 
few words, declared the passion he had conceived 
for her, entreating her favor for his suit. His en- 
treaty, however, was uttered in such a tone as 
revealed but too plainly that the knight deemed a 
refusal impossible. 

Agnes was more frightened at his words than 
his looks. She made no reply, but grew pale as 
death ; and the next instant, darting past him, fled 
with the speed of an arrow into the church. 

The knight stood in blank astonishment, for 
the idea that his proposals could be unwelcome 
had never occurred to him. The coyness of the 
maiden invested her with tenfold charms in his 
eyes. He made a vow upon his sword to win her, 
and resolved to leave nothing undone for the ac- 
complishment of his purpose. 

From that day, however, he saw nothing of the 
fair Agnes, neither at the window nor in the street. 
He could not learn if she was in the town or not, 
for none of her neighbors had seen her. 

The truth was, that the girl, like a dutiful and 
obedient child, had immediately informed her 
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father of her meeting with Uwald, and his strange 
language. ‘The father was a prudent man, and 
well acquainted with the character of the 
knights of Oybin. He dreaded the worst, and 
immediately placed his daughter in security and 
concealment, 

‘‘She must endure the privation of liberty 
awhile,” said he, * till the knight has forgotten her 
for some newer face, and that will be soon, I war- 
rant me; then I will marry her to some brave 
man who will know how to protect her from 
danger.” 

Thus weeks and months passed. The beautiful 
girl was never permitted to go out, and all Uwald’s 
search after her was in vain. At length he 
guessed the secret of her strange disappearance, 
and instantly determined to circumvent the poor 
burgher who had dared oppose his wishes. He 
came no more to Zittau, and caused it to be 
rumored that he had gone to Prague, to mingle in 
the amusements of the court. 

How joyous was Agnes at this news, and the 
day of her release came. Her father no longer 
feared for her safety, and the free air and sunshine 
were no longer forbidden delights. She left her 
hiding-place and resumed her spinning at the win- 
dow, where she could see all that passed in the 
street. On the next holyday she was allowed to 
take a walk with some young girls, her companions. 

The sun shone brightly, the air was fresh and 
balmy, and the fields were covered with wild 
flowers, which the merry maidens plucked, 
wreathing them into garlands, and laughing and 
jesting with the glee of innocent hearts, Agnes, 
happy in her recovered freedom, bounded like a 
fawn over the green meadows calling ever and 
anon to her companions with a shout of childish 
delight. 

Suddenly she let fall her wreath of flowers, and 
stood motionless as if rooted to the earth with sur- 
prise and terror. Emerging from a thick copse, 
the knight Uwald stood before her. He was accom- 
panied by three followers, one of whom held his 
horse. 

It was a minute’s space before the terrified 
maiden could even shriek for help; but it was of 
no avail, The iron arms of the savage knight 
encircled her; he lifted her upon his horse, and 
springing up himself, drove spurs into the animal’s 
sides and galloped in the direction of the Robbers’ 
castle. The three men followed, but not till one 
had called out in a rough voice to the other dam- 
sels, that if any of them dared mention what they 
had seen, it should cost them their lives. 

With weeping and lamentation the young girls 
returned to their parents. They did not regard 
the threats of the knight’s attendants, so tHat in 
less than an hour the whole town knew of the 
capture of the unfortunate Agnes. 
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The anguish of the bereaved father may easily 
be conceived. He besought the assistance of hj: 
fellow-burghers for the recovery of his child. Afi, 
long deliberation it was determined that a number 
of stout and brave men, well atmed, should be 
sent to Oybin, to demand Agnes back from the 
knight; and in case of refusal, to offer him batt|.. 

The poor maiden, in the meantime, had bee) 
carried half swooning up the rough mountain 
path to the gates of the castle. She was lified 
gently from the steed of Uwald and borne into q 
state apartment luxuriously furnished. Her cop- 
sciousness gradually returned, and she looked 
wildly about her. The knight endeavored to 
soothe her agitation; repeated his assurances o| 
affection and solicited a return from her. 

Agnes replied to his importunate urging only by 
a gush of bitter tears. At length starting up, she 
flung herself at the feet of ‘her captor. “ You 
know well, sir,” she cried, ‘‘ that I am too mean 
to become your wife; nor can I ever love you; 
but I will be eternally grateful; I will pray daily 
for the welfare of your soul, if you will now take 
me back to my father!” 

Uwald raised the fair suppliant from the ground. 
“Tt grieves me, fairest one,” said he, “ to refuse thee 
aught; but my love were small indeed, could | 
fulfill thy wish! Yet,as I would not willingly be- 
hold thy tears, I will withdraw for a while. Thou 
art mistress of this castle, andall the heart of man 
can wish shall be thine, but thou canst never see 
thy father till thy favor is yielded to me without 
reserve.” 

So saying the knight departed. The maiden 
sank upon her knees, praying for succor in this 
fearful extremity. 

All night Agnes continued in prayer to the Vir- 
gin and the saints. Hope and courage entered her 
heart. As the gray dawn lightened the apartment, 
she sought for some way of egress. The door by 
which she had been brought in, led into the great 
hall, and thence she knew there was no escape. 
But as she examined the walls in the dim light, 
feeling along the panels, one of them yielded to 
the pressure of her hand. A smé@il door flew 
open and disclosed a narrow and dark passage. 
The maiden entered without hesitation and (ol- 
lowed the passage fearlessly, for she fled froma 
fate more terrible than any peril of life or limb. 
Ere long she felt the cool morning air upon her 
cheek ; then the light of day was discernible ; and 
presently she stood without the castle walls, upon 
a mass of rock overlooking the sheer descent into 
the valley. 

As the castle was quite inaccessible on this 
side, its defence was left to the hand of nature. 
Only a confused jumble of rocks could be seen at 
a vast distance below, a chaos of blackened 
boulders thrown together by some convulsion of 
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the mountain; half concealed by ragged trees, 

and the mists that were reeking upward from the 

depths of the ravine. Far beyond, the valley ex- 
tended smiling in verdure and beauty. 

Asyet, all was silent in the burg. Agnes 
passed timidly on, animated with a vague hope, 
till she reached the defended side and came in 
sight of the great gate of the castle. Alas! it 
was closed and she saw the gleam of weapons in 
the newly risen sun, as the sentinels passed to and 
fro on their monotonous round. 

Despair filled the heart of the disappointed girl. 
To go forward was certain recapture, She had 
nought te do but turn back, and retrace her steps 
to the apartment she had quitted, awaiting some 
more favorable moment for escape. 

But even this she was not destined to accom- 
plish. As she once more passed beneath the wall, 
Uwald himself confronted her. 

« Ah, sweet truant! dare not to abuse my good- 
ness!” he exclaimed, stretching forth his arms to 
clasp the wanderer. 

The maiden recoiled in horror, and turned to 
fly. Bat whither? to the soldiers at the gate, or 
into the jaws of death? ‘The precipice was before 
her; a bound, as the knight advanced, and she 
stood on its utmost verge. He sprang forward to 
seize his prey ; the young girl sprang also toward 
a jutting rock a few feet distant, but failed to 
reach it and sank intogthe abyss. 

)  Uwald started back aghast and pale with horror 

) at the fate of his victim, and fled into the castle. 

’ There, at the morning banquet, he drowned in 

wine the recollection of the fearful scene. 

; When the maiden took the fatal plunge, the 
suddenness of her fall and the influence of mortal 

| terror deprived her instantly of sense. She was 
aroused from insensibility by a tingling sensation 

| of pain in all her limbs, which gradually grew 

, sharper. The coldness of the air around her also, 

’ was perceptible. Slowly, as recollection returned, 

) she opened her eyes. Where was she? She 

could see the blue sky above her; around was the 

free air; she seemed suspended between heaven 

) andearth. It wasso. Her fall had been arrested 

| by the wide spreading branches of a fir-tree, 

rgoted in a projecting portion of the rock. 

) It was not long before the young girl compre- 
hended her situation; and exhausted and over- 
come with fear as she was, it inspired her with a 
new hope. Far, far above her stood the burg in 

(| which she had so lately been a prisoner. She had 

) escaped the power of her persecutor, for none 

would dream that she could survive her fall from 

the precipice. Agnes wept in gratitude to heaven 
for her wonderful preservation ; then she cautiously 
changed her position to see if she might not de- 
scend into the valley. It was impossible! the de- 
scent was sheer and perpendicular; a single step 
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would precipitate her upon the wild rocks far be- 
low, where instant death would be certain. The 
very sight, as she cast a glance downward made 
her shudder with horror. She uttered a faint cry ; 
the wind swayed the branches of the fir-tree, to 
which she clung convulsively, feeling as if her last 
hold on life were every instant to be torn away. 
Was she to be rocked, the sport of the tempest, in 
this terrific cradle, till the wild eagle should claim 
her for his prey, or till starvation should waste her 
strength with slow agonies? Better an instant 
and speedy release ; but at every look into the 
frightful abyss beneath her, she drew back sick and 
shuddering. 

All at once the faint sound of martial music at 
a great distance came borne upon the breeze to 
her ears. She turned toward the sound. 

The sun was shining on a lovely landscape afar 
off, and the spires of a town gleamed in the dis- 
tance. Was it—no! it could not be! and yet—it 
was her own native Zittau! The martial music 
came nearer ; itseemed just at her feet; the air 
was filled with it ; the foliage of the fir-tree seemed 
to quiver in the softened sound. ‘The truth flashed 
on Agnes’s mind; a troop was marching ‘through 
the valley! With a sudden energy which only 
the fear of a horrible death could inspire, she 
shrieked again and again for aid. The cry was 
echoed from the neighboring cliffs, and by the shrill 
scream of the startled bird; then it died away in 
faint wailing murmurs. How, from these remote 
airy regions could it reach the dwellers of earth? 
Another burst of music, loud and triumphant 
swept upward, and then the martial notes receded. 
Agnes felt her cheek fanned by the wings of an 
eagle, that scared from his eyrie, flew past her 
resting place ; the next instant the icy sickness of 
despair seized upon her heart; her eyes closed 
and she relapsed into insensibility. 

The eagle’s flight was her salvation. The sol- 
diers crossing the valley, were the men from Zit- 
tau, bound on their mission from the burghers to 
the castle. As their eyes followed the startled 
mountain-bird, they saw a white garment flutter- 
ing in the dark foliage of the fir, and presently the 
name of “ Agnes”’ in the tones of amazement and 
terror was uttered by several voices at once. Loud 
and tumultuous shouts rent the air; but all un- 
heard by the helpless girl suspended thus in mid-air, 
and swinging to and fro as the wind surged through 
the ravine. With breathless haste the men brought 
ladders and ropes; several of the most daring 
climbed the rugged steep. Far in advance of the 
rest was a youth named Bernhard, who seemed 
reckless of all danger. He loved the fair girl, and 
was resolved to yield the honors of her rescue to 
no one. 

Shouts and cries from below encouraged and 
warned the adventurous young man. Now he 
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clung by a shrub to the face of the cliff, now » friends praising God for her miraculous deliver 
leaped from point to point of the rock, climbing ; She was carried in triumph back to her home, an, 
from one projection to another, regardless of all » the day was celebrated as a festival by the good. 
risk, watched breathlessly by the spectators as he ¢ hearted burghers. 
hovered in air, till, by almost superhuman exer- It was not long before Agnes became the wi. 
tions, he gained the fir-tree, and clasped inhisarms { of Bernhard. The rock from which she sprang js 
the form of the unconscious maiden, called to this day ‘‘ The Maiden’s Leap,” and yo 
Fastening his rope securely to the tree, and ¢ traveler who visits the mountain of Oybin forges 
assisted.by his companions, Bernhard succeeded in ° to notice it. The legend is current through th» 
bearing his lovely burden in safety down. When ¢ whole country and has furnished a subject for th. 
Agnes opened her eyes, she saw her father’s face » genius of several poets. Iam not aware, however. 
bent over her with tears of thankfulness, and ¢ that it has ever before been presented to the Ep. 
heard the kind voices of her countrymen and ~ glisb reader. 
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THE VICTIM OF THE DEEP. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tuou mighty deep! who to thy dark embrace How hast thou kept thy promise, faithless main ? 


Hast taken the born of earth, the flowery haunts We ask thee, how he died ? 


Where erst he play’d in childhood, and the fields The storm was high, 


In which he held the plough, remember him. And ’mid deep midnight, on the slippery shrouds 


Home, and its many voices, wild with grief, He missed his footing. Loose he swung, and wide 


Demand him of thee. Over the boiling surge, a single rope 


With a buoyant step Grasping convulsively, and on the blast 


He left his cottage-home. Through his young veins Pouring wild cries fur help. The vesse) lurch’d, 


Health coursed, and on each firmly rounded limb, The strong surge swept the deck, and from the breast 


Strength revelled. Yet they tell us he is dead. Of the cold billows, rose & voice of prayer, 


Dead! and how died he ? Unto redeeming love. 


A rope was cast, 


Answer us, thou sea! He failed to reach its aid ; a- boat was lowered, 


To whom he turned with such confiding joy, It could not live within that raging sea, 


> 7 } , 
That scarce a mother’s gushing sorrow woke The cheering echo of his comrades’ shout 


One brief response. Sank ’neath the tumult of the thunder-blast, 


And soon death-silence settled where he strove 


Thou fain, perchance, would’st hide the fearful plunge, AWS, im goating tenaet. 


ee , ; Relentless deep ! 
The agonizing strife, the gurgling pang 

; : It doth not grieve thee, that a broken heart 
With which thy murderous tyranny was sealed. 


Lies heavy in a mother’s breast, for him 
What right had’st thou, without one sound of knell, . 
Or that a pale-brow’d maiden counts the hours 
Or hallowed prayer, or step of funeral train 
By sound of dropping tears. 
In thy cold-hearted heathenism to take 
But there shall come 
Him, on whose brow, the pure baptismal dew A blast of trumpet, and thy startled depths 


as shed, which marked him of the fold of Christ ? All the reft spoil of earth shall render back 


Even now, thou roll’s: above him, with the play Atom by atom 


Of all thy crested waves, mocking the trust Then may’st thou arise, 


Which from the footing of the firm, green earth In glorious beauty, Sailor Boy, and hear 


He drew, to place on thee, Thou to his eye His welcome voice, whose name was on thy lips 


; 
¢ 
: 
¢ 
¢ 
; 
| 
i. 
$ 
Silent, and secret, still! 
: 
| 
| 


Did’st hold fair pictures of the snowy sail When the death-wave broke over thee, and find 


Swelling in beauty, of the foreign port A blessed home of everlasting peace, 


Replete with wealth, and of the glad return. Where there is no more sea. 




















AUNT MABEL, THE OLD MAID. 


BY MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 





“How disagreeable! 
selfish, tiresome creatures! 
editor could—” 

Patience, patience, thou chatterbox. Do not 
anathematize the editor. Read on and suffer not 
an expression of scorn to mar the serenity of thy 
features, on finding a few pages of thy favorite 
magazine occupied by some passages from the life 
of an Old Maid. I know all you would say. I 
have heard it a thousand times; but, in these 
questioning days of ours, when every thing is dis- 
cussed, scrutinized, doubted and defended, from 
the highest system of spiritual philosophy down to 
the yeast wherewith our good mothers leaven their 
bread, why should old maids be forgotten? And, 
believe me, there are some very good and wise 
people in the world, who can hear the term “old 
maid,” and think of something beside a solitary 
mullen stalk. I know that many of the sisterhood 
seem odd, prim, particular ; that they are said to 
be fond of cats, that their ribbons, kerchiefs, apron 
strings and shoe ties, are all arranged with mathe- 
matical precision. 


I wonder how the 


But are these characteristics, 
crimes? Perchance Martha and Mary were prim, 
particular old maids; yet as the odor of the oint- 
ment filled the whole house, so have the beauty 
and fragrance of their virtues filled the whole Chris- 
tian world, 

Therefore, let heaven-eyed patience sit between 
me and thee, dear reader, and perchance what ,I 
have to say may interest thee. I was once some- 
thing of a sceptic, not indeed in respect of old 
maids, but touching that part of the Mosaic re- 
cord which relates to man’s expulsion from the 
garden of Eden. I was but a child then and life 
seemed so joyous, nature so new, and the world so 
full of wondrous beauty, that the oft repeated 
words of my teachers could never quite avail to 
make me feel that I was an outcast, or convince 
me that the lost paradise, of which men spoke so 
much, and sought after so little, was much brighter 
than that which I saw daily around me. And, 
oh! I fear [have grown but little wiser, though 
time has laid his moist, chill hand upon my head, 
and somewhat cooled the heated fancies and throb- 
bing pulses of that season of life. 

Then I saw Edens everywhere, in my visions 
and in my dreams; but the locality on which I 
mused most, and which my teeming fancy adorned 

Vout. IV—No. 5. 


Such ill-natured, prim, 
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with everything beautiful and charming, the verit- 
able Eden, of which my young heart never could 


» dream enough, was the village of Elton, in Connec- 


ticut. | had never seen it, but in my mother’s descrip- 
tion it was the Joveliest village to be found in “ the 
land of streams,” or any where else below the sun. 
It was her native place ; and though she had left 
it in early life, to go with my father and be very 
happy in another region, yet she could never speak 
of it without enthusiasm. And even now, in her 
old age, at the mention of Elton, her eyes will so 
brighten as almost to forget the glasses, and her 
words wake and flow without any weariness. 

That her children imbibed her feelings and be- 
came familiar with the names and characteristics 
of her early associates, was very natural. Among 
them all, however, none interested me so deeply as 
a certain Mabel Wilford, for whom my mother 
always expressed the highest esteem, and whose 
character had left a very strong impression on her 
mind. 

My mother described Mabel as a tall, graceful, 
finely formed girl, with a foot as light asa dancing 
shadow, and a face like a “ sweet Sabbath morning 
in June.” For the rest, she was neither a “ pat- 
tern girl,’ nor a “universal favorite,” 
nocent.” 


nor an ‘ in- 
She had a way of her own, and a char- 
acter which could not pass without its full share of 
observation and criticism. 

She was strong-minded and strong-hearted, full 
of imagination and feeling, and also full of thought. 
She had not studied at school more than her com- 
panions; yet she had a very unusual degree of 
culture, and her leading characteristic seemed to 
be a very gentle but inflexible persistence in follow- 
ing out her own convictions. She was too noble, 
too kind, tu treat with levity any sincere opinion 
of another, however erroneous; yet she could not 
be induced to sacrifice her own sense of truth, 
neither to the pleas of expediency nor to the cla- 
mors of prejudice. 

Mr. Wilford possessed a small, though beautiful 
farm, near the centre of the village. As Mabel 
was the youngest of a large family of girls, much 
of her time in childhood and early youth had been 
spent out of doors, rambling over the fields, on 
a thousand little errands for her father. This was 
not only healthful to the body, but it also contri- 
buted to a very early development in her sou! of a 
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sincere love of nature, and a quick perception of “When his mother and I were young, we wor 


natural beauty, a delight in the study of flowers, 
trees, hills, skies and streams, and trained her to 
peculiar vigor and frequency in her expressions of 
thought. 

An earnest truthfulness of voice and manners, 
joined to her other characteristics, explained the 
influence she exercised over her associates ; and, as 
she advanced toward womanhood, her soul con- 
tinued to move more and more steadily on in its own 
orbit. Of course, she could not escape criticism. 
Certainly, it is not very singular, that many could 
not appreciate her character, that some called her 
self-conceited and proud, and that others professed 
to dislike her without knowing why. Yet she 
was universally respected ; and she had her friends, 
who understood and defended her, and who deemed 
her equal to anything womanly, and worthy of any- 
thing good. 

It seems there was something in her character 
which won the warmest respect of the other sex, 
and made her a decided favorite with all the vil- 
lage beaux who entertained thoughts of marriage. 
She had many suitors, but none of them seemed 
successful. It was quite astonishing to some of 
her acquaintances, that she manifested no dread of 
failing to be married at a “suitable age,” and that 
she sometimes talked of marriage in such a 
“grave, strange way.” Her words and move- 
ments were closely watched, and certain old ladies 
in the place deemed her very perverse in her con- 
duct toward those who approached her with matri- 
monial intentions. 

My mother has always talked a little “strangely ” 
of marriage. She holds that marriage is a spir- 
itual mystery ; that in every true marriage, there is 
a union of souls that will last forever. She won- 
ders how any man or woman can entertain low 
and degrading views of the marriage union. I 
have known her grow very warm on the subject; 
and in illustration of how pearls may be cast before 
swine, she has often repeated the particulars of a 
conversation which passed one day at her mother’s 
tea-table, and in which Mabel’s affairs were dis- 
cussed by several of those good ladies of the vil- 
lage, who had seemed to be most anxious about 
her. 

There had been a wedding in the village and 
they were warmly, if not loudly, expressing their 
approbation of the match, and describing the 
bride’s good fortune in having secured such a good 
home. 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Towner, in reply to some re- 
mark, “yes, it is a good match for Sally Ann 
Barnes. Matthew Scran is rich, and the Barnes’s 
have never been very well off in the world. I 
have always thought Sally Ann would turn out 

well.” 

“Rich! I guess he is,” said Mrs. Blakeslee. 
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always on a strife to see who would spin nos, 
linen. She left a sight of linen, besides ¢;},,, 
things, when she died. I hope Sally Ann wij] , ; 
be sick. His first wife was said to be yay, 
enough before she was married; but she w.. 
always a poor, sickly thing afterwards. It was 
great trial to him.” 

‘“* And he richly deserved it,”’ said Mrs. Carte, 
“ Yet it was his wife who realized the trial, 
man who marries as he did, with no higher yiey 
than to obtain an active assistant in the manage. 
ment of the business of his farm, and who valyes 
his wife as he values his horse or ox, according 
the amount of labor she is able to perform, oug! 
to experience some trials.” 

“ Why, what upon airth should a man want, 
wife for, but to take care of the property, do : 
housework, and be a help-meet, as the Bible says, 
exclaimed the old lady. “ You young folks haye 
a great many new-fangled notions; but I never 
knew any good come of them. It is 
keep tothe Scripture. Solomon was wiser tha 
we, and he says, ‘a vartuous wife layeth her hands 
to the spindle, and her hands hold the dista(’ 
Matthew Scran’s mother walked according | 
Scripture. Many were the pieces of huckabuck 
and bird’s eye, and O’s and M’s, besides coveriiis 
of all patterns, which she spun and wove wit 
own hands, and left her son.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Mrs. Brown, “ the hous 


better | 


running over full of good stuff; and so | 
Mabel Wilford, when Scran came there a 
ing.” 

“Then Scran really did go there, did 
asked Mrs. Towner. “I heard some suc! 
but I didn’t believe one word about it.” 

** And I shouldn’t if he hadn’t come to m« 
the first of it and wanted me to speak to Mat 
She and [are kinder cousins you know. I thov 
it was a first rate chance for Mabel, and really 
my best to persuade her. I told her all about 
affairs; 1 told her he wasasrichasa Jew, an 
she would have enough of everything. but 
wouldn’t hear a word. She even went so ial 
to say, that certain things would be necessary ' 
her happiness as a wife, which Matthew Scran bi 
never dreamed of, and which he, and his farms, 
and his mother’s linen, all together were not sull- 
cient to procure.” 

‘Pretty well for old James Wilford’s daug 
exclaimed Mrs. Blakeslee. “I wonder who sue 
thinks she is. I guess she’ll see the day whet 
she’ll wish she hadn’t carried her head quite * 
high. This comes of her reading so muci 
Thank heaven! I never read any book but my 
Bible and Psalm-book. I wonder how Mat! 
Scran could be such a dunce as to go after her.” 

“Qh! the widowers will be fools you know,’ 
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replied Mrs. Towner. “ But I wonder if there is 
any body on airth that Mabel Wilford thinks is 
good enough for her. Last summer—no, summer 
before last, she refused Dr. Dutton. I wonder why 
she didn’t accept him. She is old enough to use 
some reason.” 

“True enough,” said Mrs. Blakeslee, “ she is 
just two years younger than my Becky. After all 
her aire she will die an old maid, and it will be 
just good enough for her.” 

« And I presume she will not regard that asthe 
worst thing possible. Surely it is not so bad asan 
unreasonable marriage; and in my view, it is 
much better for most women, than to live and die 
in the service of Matthew Scranton,” said Mrs. 
Carter. 

“ You remember that Mr. Butler, who came on 
from the West, last summer, with her cousin,” put 
in Mrs. Cone, “ why didn’t she have him? He 
was insearch of a wife. Mr. Taylor introduced 
him to Mabel; and after one or two interviews, 
he was so taken with her, that he told Mr. Taylor 
he wished to marry her. Mr. Taylor was greatly 
in favor of the match, and did all he could to per- 
suade Mabel, but she wouldn't hear of it.” 

“And pray, what was her reason?” asked Mrs. 
Brown, ‘* Wasn’t he well off?” 

“Oh, yes, he is rich. Mr. Taylor has been out 
West, and he told Mabel, that Mr. Butler was a 
real business man, and one of the wealthiest men 
to be found in that part of the country.” 

** Well, then, why didn’t she have him?” 

“Thave never heard her speak of the matter. 
He seemed to think a catalogue of his wealth, and 
the recommendation of Mr. Taylor sufficient for 
any reasonable woman. I suppose she didn’t like 
to marry a man with whom she was so little ac- 
quainted,. He was in a great hurry and wished 
her to be ready to return with him within four or 
live weeks.” 

“Well, and what of that?” asked Mrs. Blakes- 
lee. “She knew the breed, and that was enough. 
None 
of your high-flyers, but a saving, money-making 
man, was Jonathan Butler; and, I dare say, his 
son takes after him. I look a good deal to the 
breed, and Mabel Wilford missed her mark when 
she refused one of that breed. Did she think he 
was fool enough to stay here dilly-dallying round 
her six months ?” 

“Or to spend his time and money journeying 
between here and the West?” chimed in Mrs, 
Towner. ‘There are some folks in the world 


who seem to have all kinds of sense but common 
sense,” 


His father was born and bred in this place. 


“Oh! many of the gentlemen do not place a 
very high value on what is often called common 
sense,” said Mrs. Carter. “There is Harry Blake, 
Who is noted for his prudence and sagacity ; and 
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Blake,” sharply replied Mrs. Towner. 


handsome. 


now. 


Sure Oo] Delttern 


over the spirit of my dreams. 


every impassioned dreamer. 
Mabel Wilford, because my realm of dreams was 
now enlarged by the addition of many new pro- 
vinces about which I felt the most intense interest. 
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yet, you all know, he did not hesitate to spend both 
time and money in trying to win Mabel.” 


“ Yes, the only foolish thing I ever saw in Harry 
“For my 


part, | have always wondered what it is the men 
can see 


that girl. 
There’s your grandaughter Hannah, 
Mrs. Blakeslee, when she stands up in the singer’s 


in Sartingly she never was 


seat by the side of Mabel on the Sabbath, with 
her three strings of gold beads around her plump 
neck, looks as well again ; and she is twice as 
smart to work, I dare say.” 


Mrs. Carter’s response was gentle and earnest ; 


“ Ladies, Mabel Wilford is a very superior girl. 


She is as admirable for her industry, for the neat- 
ness and order with which she does everything 


5? 


for the higher qualities of her head and heart. 


Her conversation and whole tone of thought indi- 


cate a higher degree of culture than is usually 
found in those whose facilities for improvement 


have been so limited. Ne woman should so de- 


grade herself as to marry merely for the sake of 
being married, or merely for the sake of a home. 
Mabel’s mind is too clear, her views of marriage 
are too high, and her soul is too fully awake to 


allow her to do so,” 


“ What you say is true, ma’m,” cried Mrs. Skin- 
Gals, I 
tell them, don’t be in such a hurry to get married. 


ner, “ that is just what I tell my darters. 


Look as much at what you marry, as who you 


marry. Remember the Scripture says, 


to pull yourn down and ruin yourselves by marrying 


somebody that will make you worse than you are 


I am, glad, ma’m 
Butif Mabel 


thinks so too, | can’t see why she didn’t have Matt 


ig yourselves. 


that you and | think so much alike. 


Scran. There’s no telling how much she might 


have bettered herself.” 


“ Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Carter, with pecu- 


liar emphasis, as the ladies arose and adjourned to 


the parlor. 


PART Il. 


The years went by, and there came a change 
The light of child- 


hood’s Edens gave place to other brightness, as | 
stood on the threshold of womanhood and gazed 
into that palaced, pavilioned, wondrous future, 
which, at this time in life, opens to the view of 
I thought less of 


But when I was nearly sixteen I went to reside 


with my grandparents in Elton, and attend school. 
I arrived there in the sweet Spring time; and, very 
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beautiful was that quiet, green valley, with its 
music of waters, birds and breezes. It lay near 
the Connecticut river. Beyond the river, white 
cottages and cultivated fields were visible, and in 
the distance blue hills. On the South and West 
lay wooded slopes and swelling uplands, beautiful 
with the various appearances of the finest cultiva- 
tion. On the North extend wild, shady woods, in 
which many an ancient tree stands to commune 
with seeking souls, and whisper in all earnest ears 
mysterious legends of the past and eloquent les- 
sons for the future, and many a little brook 


“ Babbling low amid the tangled woods, 
Slips down through moss grown stones, 
With endless laughter.” 


These woods had been a favorite haunt of my 
mother. Therefore, during my stay in Elton, it 
was doubly pleasant to me to wander in their 
shade, along the paths in which she had walked, 
to seek out the green nooks and story-telling trees 
which she had described so often, and gather the 
striped blossom of the honeysuckle and the beau- 
tiful flowering ivy from the same shrubs from 
which she had gathered them years before. 

My grandmother was a very social, agreeable 
old lady, one of those whose hearts so serenely 
defy time and care. Among the visitors at her 
house, was one whom the girls usually addressed 
as Aunt Mabel, and for whom they manifested 
great respect. She was an old maid, and, as I 
afterwards ascertained, about forty years old. Her 
form was still Jithe and graceful, and the sunny cheer- 
fulness which reigned on her clear, open brow, the 
light of her countenance, and the very serene ex- 
pression of her dark hazel eyes, were fascinating, 
and took away all thought of those mullen stalk 
proportions, and that horse-radish physiognomy, 
which certain foolish ones generally ascribe to the 
sisterhood. 

The first time I met her, I felt a singular attrac- 
tion in the expression of her face and the tones of 
her voice. Her face was one of those which seem 
to have a certain magnetic power, drawing us to 
observe them again and again. Beauty of soul is 
ever magnetic. I knew from the manner of her 
intercourse with the girls, that the dew of youth 
was still fresh in her heart, and while observing 
her very closely, it suddenly occurred to me that 
this was the Mabel Wilford of whom I had heard 
my mother speak so often. Instantly there came 
a revival of all the impressions I had received from 
the words of my mother, and thrilling with a new 
interest, I resolved to cultivate her acquaintance. 

From my grandmother I learned that in her 
younger years, previous to the marriage of her sis- 
ters, Aunt Mabel had for several years taught the 
village school, and that many of my young friends 
had been her scholars. When her last remaining 
sister left home, she gave up her school and de- 
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voted herself to the care 0, her aged parents 
Since their death she had continued to occupy the 
house which had been the home of her childhood 
She could not be persuaded to leave it. The pro« 
perty she had inherited from her father, and fro 
a maiden aunt, under her management was suf}. 
cient to supply her wants, and her knowledge o; 
agriculture and admirable supervision of her |it;!. 
farm surprised the whole neighborhood. 

One of her sisters had married most unforty. 
nately, and after many sorrows, had died, sooy 
after her parents, in one of the distant cities of t} 
West, leaving one child, a little girl to the cay 
of strangers. On hearing of her sister’s dea), 
Mabel sent for the child, and rested not until the 
forlorn little creature was sleeping on her bosom, 
This child she reared as her own, and Fanny Fas. 
man, now a lovely girl of seventeen, reverence) 
Aunt Mabel not only es a mother, but also as he; 
ideal of all that was noble and good. 
my schoolmate ; she was a favorite with her young 
companions, and, it will befeasily understood, that 
Aunt Mabel’s farm-house was a very atiractiy: 
place of resort for us girls. 

Somehow the air seemed fresher there, the tur! 
in the ample door-yard greener and softer, the 
patches of sky seen through the 
branches of the old maples of a deeper, purer az 
Oh, how many happy hours w: 


Fanny was 


che queri p 


than elsewhere. 
spent there in the enjoyment of pleasant inter- 
course as girls and schoolmates, or listening to the 
golden speech of wisdom, as it flowed from | 
lips of Aunt Mabel, perhaps describing som 
dying deed of heroism, and telling us how t 
and display the truest heroism in the most w 
trusive spheres and experiences of life. 

On one occasion when there, we girls sp 
much of a wedding to which we were all inv 
Of course, there were banterings and merry jess 
Aunt Mabel continued quietly knitting and t 
no part At length, L 
Evans, a thoughtless, merry, blue-eyed beauty, in- 
sisted on telling our fortunes. With a most coii- 
cal endeavor to be mysterious and solemn, § 
traced with her dimpled finger, the lines in ou 
hands and uttered predictions which were receiv’ 
Of course, we were a 


in our conversation. 


with shouts of merriment. 
to be married. 

“ There, girls! ” she exclaimed, as the merriment 
subsided, “you know your fate. My predictions 
never fail. They would do no disgrace to the 
skinny lips of any weird sister.” 

‘* But Aunt Mabel!” cried Mary Jackson, “ you 
have not told Aunt Mabel’s fortune.” 

“ Oh! yes,” said another, ‘“‘ come, Aunt Mabel, 
let Lucy read you some oracles from the book 0! 
fate. We must hear your fortune.” 

“‘ No, no, girls,” she answered, smiling, “ I sta! 
somewhat in fear of Lucy’s predictions, for I see 
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she has given you all away in marriage. Besides, 


I pere 
in her eyes.” , 
«J, for one,” said Lucy, “ would give more to 


hear Aunt Mabel’s past history, than to hear even 
the witch of Endor reveal her future destiny. 
Aunt Mabel, do tell us why you never got married. 
Mother says you had a good many chances.” 

« Yes,” cried Mary, “my mother says you had 


suitorsenough. 1 do wonder how you came to be 


an old maid.” 

Aunt Mabel made some playful answer and 
sought to change the subject. But it was a 
moment of freedom, and we would not be denied. 
At last she said : 

«“[t seems you have deen told something of my 
past life, girls. You are curious; you are young 
and thoughtless; therefore to satisfy your curiosity 
and explain why I am an old maid may be of use 
to you, provided you listen truly to what I say. 
But first tell me, Lucy, why should a woman 
marry ?”’ 

Lucy looked somewhat puzzled, hesitated a 
moment, and said: 

“ Why, we must get married ; everybody gets 
married ; what shall we do if we don’t get mar- 
ried.” 

“ Not quite everybody, Lucy ; but what say you, 
Mary?” 

“Qh, we should marry because everybody laughs 
so atold maids. I hope I shall never be an old 
maid.” 

“JT cannot think you would laugh at me, or 
suffer any one else to do so,” Aunt Mabel replied 
with a smile, “ and yet I am an old maid.” 

“No, indeed! you do not seem like an old 
maid. I mean such fidgety things as my Aunt 
Lydia. People do laugh at old maids; and I do 
not see how one can help laughing at her.” 

“ And there are many married women who are 
as fidgety as your Aunt Lydia. 1 wonder whether 
such married women as some you can think of, are 
ever laughed at.” 

“Oh, yes, there are Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Snow 
and Mrs. Cobb,” said Sarah Fitch, “ everybody 
laughs at them. But we cannot always live with 
our parents or our aunts, and we must marry 
to settle in life and have a home.” 

“No, Sarah, you mistake. The end of exis- 
tence is not to get a living. In marriage, it seems 
tome, a woman should have a somewhat higher 
aim than merely to secure food and clothing. A 
home is indeed very desirable; but should a 
woman desecrate marriage for the sake of a home, 
and purchase one with the loss of her self respect ? 
But what is your view of the matter, Emily? ” 

“Oh, I know we get married, and I suppose I 
shall get married when the time comes; but I have 
, hever thought enough about it to say why.” 
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** But youshould think, Emily,” said Aunt Mabel, 
‘Yet, I presume, there are many 
of both sexes, both old and young, who are unable 
to give a more definite answer than you have 
given. You should think of this matter, girls, for 
the consequences of ill-assorted marriages are 
fearful and inevitable as death.” 

“‘ Why then, Aunt Mabel, should we get mar- 
ried?” asked Emily. 

* We should marry in obedience to a true love, 
that love which the soul feels and cannot help feel- 
ing, when it meets and recognizes its “ distinct 
co-mate,” its counterpart. God has placed the 
affections beyond the control of the will, and has 
planted within us a deep yearning for love and 
sympathy, which, like the dove of old, is ever 
going out over the great ocean of life seeking some 
congenial soul, some true heart, in which to build 
its nest for time and eternity, side by side with 
that principle of antagonism which ever repels us 
from those with whom we can have no relation- 
ship. When the soul awakes, it begins to feel the 
want of its other self and yearn for entire sym- 
pathy and love. It must ever repel the stranger 
and long for its own, and there can be no marriage 
until it is united to its counterpart, its other dearer 
self. We should marry to realize completeness 
of existence. God created us male and feimale. 
Man and woman are complements of each other, 
parts of a whole. Isolated existence may be ren- 
dered beautiful, but it does not realize the thought 
of our Creator.” 

“* Why, Aunt Mabel!” exclaimed Lucy, “ you 
are an old maid; can you talk of marriage in this 
way? I thought you were a decided foe to mar- 
riage.” 

‘«* Not to marriage in its true signification, Lucy. 
I am opposed to those marriages in which the real 
meaning of marriage is not thought of, and in 
which a woman gives herself fora home. I am 
opposed to such marriages, because I always shud- 
der to see holy things desecrated. The current 
feeling that girls must be married, at any rate, is 
‘the worm i’ the bud,” which preys upon domestic 
life. This creates the universal haste to be married 
young, before the parties are old enough really to 
know what they want or consider what they do. 
There is an eagerness to attain a certain position, 
and a neglect to cultivate the qualities which are 
necessary to fit us for that position, and too often a 
sacrifice of that truth of heart which is the crown 
of perfect womanhood. Too many marry they 
scarcely know whom or why, and soon, saddened 
and soured by care and disappointment, they be- 
gin to feel the sure consequences of having sinned 
against the truth and their own souls, and the 
music of life becomes a prolonged miserere instead 
of a joyous burst of thanksgiving. Oh, girls, be- 
ware of thoughtless and unreasonable marriages.” 
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There was a pause ; the girls looked grave and 
thoughtful. At length Mary drew her stool close 
to Aunt Mabel, and said: 

“Were you always so wise, Aunt Mabel? 
Mother says you are an old maid from choice. 
Why did you refuse all your suitors, such as Dr. 
Dutton, Esq. Blake, Mr. Butler, Mr. Scranton, and 
I don’t know how many others ?”’ 

“Simply because it was not essential to my 
happiness to do otherwise ; because among them 
all, there was not one to whom I felt I could become 
really and truly united. Dr. Dutton was handsome, 
fashionable and intelligent; but he was also, acon- 
temptible male coquette, incapable of a true attach- 
ment. He felt much such an interest in me, I 
presume, as he felt in the woman whom he ad- 
dressed two days afterwards. All the world 
deemed Esq. Blake a most excellent match; he 
was what all the world call a most respectable 
man; but he was not the true and superior man 
he might have been. I had known him from 
childhood, and was repelled by his cool, calcula- 
ting selfishness. ‘There was Mr. Butler, from Ohio, 
or rather, the embodiment of old Jonathan But- 
ler’s sixty thousand dollars. Having to visit Con- 
necticut on business, he thought, to use his own 
words, he might as well kill two birds with one 
stone, and take back a wife with him. In his 
view, Eastern women were much the best for busi- 
ness. I methim at Mr. Taylor’s; the conversa- 
tion turned upon agriculture, and I made some 
remark on the subject which drew his attention; 
afterwards he remarked to Mr. Taylor that I 
seemed a prudent, sensible woman, who knew how 
to live in the world. On ascertaining that I en- 
joyed good health, and had no poor relations who 
would be likely to trouble him, he very generously 
determined to make me his wife. As he had 
arranged only to stay two weeks, he came to me 
on the next morning intending to despatch business 
atonce. After giving a particular account of his 
wealth and importance, as if to impress me with 
the greatness of the favor he proposed to confer, he 
made me the offer of his hand, or rather informed 
me of his design respecting me, with the air of a 
man who could not dream of a refusal. Vexedas 
I was at his insolence, I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing in his face. However, I assumed a de- 
precating tone and manner, and begged to be ex- 
cused from so great an honor, telling him I felt it 
would really be too much for me. He rose, stared 
a moment asif bewildered, and then, snatching his 
hat, he left the house without speaking. Mr. 
Scranton, on becoming a widower, became much 
interested in the management of my little farm; 
he called often to discuss the probability of a 
famine in the land, for he was constantly harrassed 
by the spirit of ingratitude and querulous com- 
plaint. He advised me respecting the best manures 
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and the best times for sowing and reaping, Fie 
nally, he offered to take the management of both 
my farm and myself into his hands. Some of my 
friends reminded me that I was twenty-seven, ay, 
greatly censured me for what they called my {, y 
in refusing such a good offer, telling me | should 
soon be a scarecrow of an old maid. They either 
could not or would not understand my views, so | 
replied gaily, that it would be infinitely mo:. 
agreeable to me, to be a scarecrow in my own home. 
than to be a fixture in Matthew Seran’s kitchen, 
And now, tell me, Mary, do you think I should hay» 
done right if I had married either of these men): 

* Oh, no, Aunt Mabel, it would not seem rich; 
atall. But—but did you never fall in love: | 
mean did you never fancy you loved some one)’ 

“You have chosen the right phrase, Mary. 
Yes, I did once entertain such a fancy. It was 
when I was quite young, and at a time when] | 
was thrown much into the society of a young cov- 
sin; but a short separation and maturer thov:h: 
undeceived me, and the fancy did not lead to any 
very disastrous consequence.” 

‘* But is it impossible for you to love, Aunt Ma- 
bel,” I asked, rather timidly, “to love in sucha 
way, I mean, as to marry? Do you never expect 
to realize that sympathy of which you speak. [Do 
people live and die without finding what is so ue- 
cessary to their existence?” 

Her faced glowed with that serene, brig 
sion, which was so fascinating, as she replied: 

‘“‘ There is a future life, Anna. Our existenc: 
begins here but it continues forever. They wh 
are true to God and their own souls, cannot fail \ 
realize their appropriate destiny. Many—who can 
say how many?—do not realize their soul’s idea! 0 
its own, until they reach that other life. I do not 
refuse marriage ; it is not good to be alone; | co 
not choose to be an old maid. No,I only wait or 
that marriage which will be entirely true. | may 
not find it in this world; but presently, I sha 
enter the ‘ boundless region of all perfection,’ anc 
I cannot fail to find it there. There life wil! b 
perfect. There no soul will pine with a sense 0! 
wants which cannot be satisfied.” 

Her words made a strange impression on ov! 
minds, and we felt that she could not be wrong. 
We gathered around her with deeper feelings 0 
respect and spake with lower tones as we express. 
our thanks. We were all,I trust, made somewhat 
wiser and better by her lessons. Her influenc' 
over me was peculiar ; I have never ceased to Ice! 
it. Since my acquaintance with her began, | 
has taken a higher dignity in my eyes, especi®' 
the life of my own sex. Believe me, reader, 
rather consider the matter carefully, and see thé! 
there are some cases in which steady persistenc: 
in being an “old maid,” evinces some of the no- 
blest and best characteristics of true womanhoo. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM THE HISTORY OF LADY ARABELLA STUART. 
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IN THREE PARTS. 


a 


BY MISS JANE 


PART I. 
Ou, many a lord and lady gay, 
Bedecked in gorgeous, bright array, 
With glittering gems and eyes of light, 
Appeared in Greenwich halls that night. 
For kingly pomp and courtly grace 
Brought sunshine to each happy face, 
And seldom even there, I ween, 
Was a more dazzling pageant seen. 
Shining within the palace walls. 
Through brilliant corridors and halls, 
The crowd were seen to press along, 
A gay, a light, distinguished throng, 
Though some were there who could not claim 
The lustre of a spotless name, 
For beauty she without compare, 
But yet, alas! as frail as fair, 
The reckless Essex, * then a bride 
Whose place was by another’s side, 
Held shameless dalliance bold with one f 
On whom the royal favor shone. 
But, oh! so happy looked they both, 
And beautiful, the mind was loth 
To think that they t were false as bright, 
And that those stars should lose their light 
And ever sit in darkest night. 
Close by a gilded pillar, stood 
One wrapt in tender, thoughtful mood. 
And were she deemed not quite so fair 
As was the star of beauty there, 
Yet how more certain to allure— 
That lovely form held soul as pure. 
With hurried step and hasty glance, 
Behold the good Sir George advance. 
His garments were of gold and blue ; 
Ah, never wasa knight more true. 
“Now, Lady Arabella, pray 
This moment come with me away ; 
The present is the time to fly 
And to elude each watchful eye ; 
The palace hall with music rings, 
Love’s golden hour hath swallow’s wings ; 
See all are bent on pleasure here, 
Then, dearest lady, banish fear, 
And seize this precious moment, now 
To sanctify your holy vow. 





* Countess of Essex. 
t Lord Rochester. 
} The end of both was miserable. 
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The priest and bridegroom both await 
Your presence near this hall of state. 
Let me conduct you to their side, 

For Seymour claims his lovely bride. 
And other friends are there,” he said, 

* Your own dark-eyed Italian maid.’ 
As when beneath some sudden blast 
We see the lily’s head downcast, 
Pendant awhile the lovely flower 
Receives the fall of summer shower, 
But to revive and bloom anew, 

Fresh, fragrant, and impearled with dew. 
So drooped her lovely head when first 
These sudden tidings on her burst ; 

And paleness overspread her brow, 
And sunk her heart within her low. 
Then raising up her tearful eyes, 

She sweetly said, through struggling sighs, 
“Thanks for your courtesy, Sir knight, 
I see, I feel it must be right, 

A captive to that monarch’s will 

I am, and ever should be still. 

Then let this hour prevent, with you 
I'll trust myself, good knight and true.” 


Within the sounds of revelry 

Apart from every curious eye, 

And safe from all invading feet, 

Was then the lover's blest retreat. 
Seymour with Arabella stands 

And there the priest unites their hands. 


No pomp or show upon them wait 


Though each were of such high bora state. 


Their only hope was soon to fly 
Far from their vengeful monarch’s eye. 


PART II. 


Far out upon the water’s breast 

A single vessel lay at rest. 

And, rigged for sail, the hour is o’er 

It should have left its island shore. 
And breezes now the streamers fill, 
But yet the ship doth linger still. 

Lo! on the deck a lady stands 

With straining eyes and clasped hands. 
And it would seem her ardent gaze 
Might pierce the far horizon’s maze, 
To catch the first faint, dimpling trace 
Upon the stream’s bright glassy face. 
But nought did cleave the waters blue 
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No wished for boat appeared in view. 

“ Alas!” she cried, ‘“‘ what keeps him so, 
These moments may be fraught with wo, 
For dangers now our steps surround, 
And farewell hope, if we are found. 

So long I waited on the strand 

Loth even to depart from land 

Without that one more perfect bliss 
Which was the crowning hope to this. 
For, ah! escape to me were nought 

If such escape our parting brought. 

Not this the hour, but long before 

’*T was said that we should meet, on shore 
And surely friends could not deceive 
And thus my anxious bosom grieve. 
Ah, Seymour! heaven alone can tell, 
What dire mishap has thee befell.”’ 

The captain then approached to say 
"Twas time the ship was under way. 

It were not safe to longer bide 

And lose the favoring wind and tide. 
“Oh!” cried the lady, “ yet I pray, 
Grant me a littie brief delay ; 

Think of our sorrow thus to sever 

To meet, it may be, years if ever, 

An hour may bring him to my side, 

And then we'll stem the willing tide.” 
The lady thus beseeching still, 

The vessel lingered at her will. 

But, oh, too soon did they repent 
Indulgence which she might lament. 

A white speck borne upon the gale, 
Their fears proved true, it was a sail. 
Alas! upon a nearer view, 

Floated the royal banner too. 

The captain saw impending wo 

He bade the lady go below. 

And shouted out, “ no more delay, 

Now spread the sails, away, away.’’ 
Swift as the race-bound courser darts 
The vessel into motion starts. 

With sudden force her strength she plies, 
And o’er the yielding water flies. 

Vain trust, they found their utmost speed 
Was poor defence in such a need. 

The distance lessened to their view, 
They were in numbers but a few. 


What was their chance, what was their hope 


With such an enemy to cope ? 

Lost time to them brought bitter fruit, 
They cannot now elude pursuit, 

For near the other comes, more near, 
Hark! tis the signal gun they hear, 
That warning, must they then give o’er 
All hopes to reach the distant shore ? 
And must fair Arabella be 

Doomed to a sad captivity ? 

For her sweet sake, with might and main, 
They struggle hard, but strive in vain. 
A cannon ball too soon did tell 

Its deadly story where it fell. 
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Another sent their deck to greet 

Passed close to Arabella’s feet. 

The vessel creaked as if with pain, 

And heaved and plunged upon the main, 

The shivering masts are sti}l upheld, 

The breeze the rifled sails has swelled. 

But, oh! what horror in that sound, 

The crash of falling timbers round. 

A shattered thing, she’s vanquished now, 

With grappling irons on her prow. 

Poor Arabella groans and hears, 

Just stifled with her sighs and tears, 

And, worse than death, that dreadful word 

“ The lady Seymour is on board, 

Go search below and hither bring, 

We claim the prisoner of the king.” 

Oh, dark and gloomy was the hour 

Which brought her captive to the tower 
PART III. 

Time glides with some on gilded wings 

Where hope elastic ever springs; 

But, ah! his pinions darkly wave 

O’er one whose thoughts are of the grave. 

And every fear the mind enthrals 

When closed within a prison’s walls. 

Sad Arabella thus confined, 

Had o’er her gloomy fortunes pined, 

Till worn, at length, with pain and grief 

Death seemed to her a kind relief. 

Though 5 weet the blest assurance she 

Received in her captivity, 

That her dear lord was safe in France, 

And trusted, that some favoring chance 

Would to their hopes auspicious prove, 

And reunite them in their love. 

But that fond hope so long delayed, 

Her spirits sank, her strength decayed. 

And reason once so calm and bright, 

Now shed a doubtful wavering light ; 

And visions dark upon her lowered, 

And thus her sad complaint she poured, 

“Oh, years have seen my spirit’s strife, 

And grief has shadowed o'er my life. 

These purple tides move faint and slow, 

They soon will cease their languid flow. 

Each writhing pain, each heavy sigh, 

Fortels too sure that death is nigh. 

And it were sweet, methinks, to rest 

Within the cold earth's tranquil breast, 

But for the thought from him to part, 

Which drinks the life-blood from my heart . 

To die without one last fond look, 

That bitter pang how can I brook ? 

To feel my pulse grow weak beneath 

The withering, blighting chill of death, 

And not to feel his presence near 

Whose lightest breath I hold so dear. 

Might he receive my latest sigh 

Oh, then I'd be content to die. 

But give him this and truly tell 

How to the last I loved him well. 
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1 know he’ll treasure up with care 

A lock of Arabella’s hair.” 

She ceased, and bitter sighs profound 
Swelled from the hearts of those around. 
They had been marble not to feel 

Deep sympathy at that appeal. 


A few dark days their shadow cast, 
Ere death did close the scene at last. 
Upon a couch that form was laid, 
Supported by her dark-eyed maid, 


Which erst with health and beauty glowed, 


Though prostrate now, by sorrow bowed. 
For the last sacramental prayer 

The minister of God stood there, 

And held unto her dying lip 

The holy cup which Christians sip. 
When ’mid the sacred rite, a sound 
Disturbed the silence so profound. 

The door half opened, it were meet 

That sight arrested hurried feet. 

They paused a moment near the door, 
To wait until the rite was o'er. 

But love doth quicken every sense 

So like divine intelligence, 

Those sounds which others scarcely hear 
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Did pierce the mourners dying ear. 

She started up, “ tis he, tis he, 

Oh! bring him while there’s life in me ; 
*Tis Seymour's step, full well I know, 
Then grant that I may see him now.” 
And Seymour, kneeling at her side, 
Beholds again his victim bride. 

And thus the parted lovers meet 

With tears, and anguish, and regret. 
Their wasted looks, their mingled tears 
Bespoke the sufferings of years. 

‘Oh! what sad welcome this to give, 
Live, my sweet Arabella, live, 

Live thou for happiness and me, 

And from the tyrant we will flee.’’ 

“ Ah, no, believe me dearest, no, 

We cannot now avert the blow, 

Yet heaven is kind in its decree 

Which grants me, love, a sight of thee.” 
He clasped her hand with fond caress, 
His lips her pallid ones did press. 

He read in her deep sunken eyes 

Her blissful joy ere yet she dies. 

So fleeted in his last embrace 

Her spirit from its shrine of grace. 





" OTHER DAYS. 
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Then toil itself was ever play, 


’T was pleasure e’en to weep, 


*T was joy to think of dreams by day— 
The beautiful of sleep.—Joun Crare. 


Hap I the rare and envied bays 
Of all the Grecian Seven, 
I'd give them to live o'er the days 


That were so full of heaven; 


To kneel where I before have knelt, 
And be so freely shriven, 

To feel again as I have felt 
That blessed word “ Forgiven!” 


To hear my blue-eyed mother sing 
The plaintive ballad olden, 


When her young cheek was in its Spring, 


And her soft locks were golden. 


Remorseless days ! a joyous train, 
Each hour a laughing rover ! 

How much I long, and yet how vain, 
To live those dear days over. 


To pass with one an hour alone, 
When love the lamps had lighted ; 

To call that heart again my own, 
Whose soft rebukes were slighted. 


And yet, and yet—alas, to think! 
A word unfitly spoken, 

May snap at once a golden link, 
That never else had broken ; 
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May cause a token treasured long, 
l'o be as crystal shattered, 


And hopes that made the young heart strong 


Like withered roses scattered. 


Ah, there are pale ones round my way 


That make my spirit lonely, 


Dear, mournful shades that cannot stay 


But for a moment only. 


As vapors o’er the silent tide, 
As thoughts-to the low-hearted— 
Voiceless as these, around me glide 
The beautiful departed ! 


And whiter than the white moonbeams, 


They come, the strong, the slender, 
And beckon from the land of dreams, 
So lovingly and tender. 


With seeming as of other days, 
They bid my heart be stronger, 
And into mine their pure eyes gaze, 
Known here on earth no longer. 


Sweet, earnest, spirit-beaming eyes, 
That from my path have faded, 

Like stars from out the morning skies, 
Like flowers in darkness shaded ! 





THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF MUSIC, 


AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


NO, II, 


BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


A passion into music given. 

A sweet, yet piercing cry ; 

A breaking heart’s appeal to heaven, 

A bright faith 's victory !—Mrs. Hemans. 


“The Devil hates Masic,’’ 


Tue grand argument in favor of the Divine origin 
of music is the fact that there is no music in hell. 
No! in the awful fall of the rebel angels, the waters 
of Lethe passed over their minds and obliterated 
all remembrance of the celestial language. Music 
could not exist with weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Yes! “‘ the devil hates music ;” 
and all those who hate it are his own dear children. 
Misers, robbers, and murderers may hate the divine 
art, but every good and humanized person loves it- 
Depend upon it, there is yet hope of a man, how- 
ever far gone in iniquity, who loves music ; there 
yet remains a shadowing of 
“The heaven that lay around him in his infancy.” 

Ah! says some caviler, “ but, think of Nero, he 
was a musician.” So he was. But the only human 
trait in the character of that monster was his 
ability to play on the lyre. Music saved the lives 
of thousands of his subjects, as it stilled, for the 
time being, his evil spirit. But I do not believe 
that the love of music was inherent in him, Sa- 
tan can assume the guise of an angel of light to 
hide his deformity while he executes his fell de- 
signs; and Nero put on the character of a musi- 
cian for the same purpose. 

One of the most powerful creations of fancy, is 
Miss Bremer’s Bruno Mansteld, the only glim- 
mering of light in whose chaotic mind, was his 
love of that blessed instrument, the organ. In his 
fits of sorrow, the thundering peals of his crashing 
harmonies made the old forest to tremble. But 
Bruno became happy; the light of affection drove 
away from him the sighing spirit, and then his 
music became correspondingly bright and hopeful. 

The great literary bear, Dr. Johnson, indeed 
professed a dislike of music; but it was only the 
chagrin of a jealous spirit which made him declare 
that he “ would as leave hear it, as any other 
noise.” But what could be expected of a man 
who was envious even of the fame of a fat ox. 
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What on earth do music-haters expect to do in 
heaven, that is,if they get there. Do our Quaker 
friends think they are going to sit mum, with their 
hats on, without even offering to join in 
“ Loud eternity’s triumphant song,” 

to thank the Redeemer for their safe arrival ? 

Aristotle, in his old age, began to study the 
science of music, and called it “the medicine oj 
heaviness.” He wrote a treatise on it, which un- 
happily is lost. A gentleman by the name of (not 
John Smith, jaw-respecting reader, but) Diony- 
sius Halicarnassensis, Esq! ! favored the public 
with thirty-one books on music and musicians, 
which arealso lost. ‘‘ Many of the eminent philo- 
sophers of antiquity, however much their various 
systems might differ in other respects, have uni- 
formly recommended the practice of music as con- 
ducive to purposes of the highest public utility.” 
Pythagoras inculcated a curious theory which cer- 
tainly contains much visionary beauty. He as- 
serted that the soul of man consisted of harmony, 
and that it brought into this world the memory ot 
the music with which it was entertained in heaven. 
Harmony is the connecting link between our etheria! 
and corporeal natures. May we not imagine that 
our happythoughtsare the whispering of angels tous! 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


The moral and intellectual superiority of a nation 
is always indicated by its comparative love of and 
excellence in the fine arts. Among the Greeks 
and Romans a person was accounted stupid and 
imbecile who loved not music, nor was able to 
play on their instruments. “A wise man adorned 
with the graces was reckoned so principally in pro- 
portion as he was citharae callens. It was an 
ancient custom among the Anglo-Saxons and 
Irish, to hand harps around in company, and the 
more the guest excelled in performance the more 
was he honored, as it was supposed to imply gen- 
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THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. 
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tle birth, and noble and extensive accomplish- 
ments.” Nor is music now cultivated for itself 
alone. That sound and high attainment which is 
admired in the science implies no slight acquire- 
ments of other kinds, of language and of poetry 
necessarily, which being the vehicle of various 
knowledge, gradually leads the mind not only to 
desire but to attain it.” 

The first stringed instrument mentioned, is the 
harp. The sackbut, psaltery, instrument of ten 
strings and the lyre were, it is probable, only so 
many varieties of it. There is also the viol, 
which is supposed to be the same as the psaltery 
but not a word about a bow. Col. McDonald, the 
harmonist, says that ‘in India and China instru- 
ments with bows have been used from the most re- 
mote periods. An obelisk, erected at Heliopolis by 
Sesostris, (of Gliddon memory) was conveyed 
to Rome, and has on it a figure of a musical in- 
strument with strings and a neck resembling a 
violin. This obelisk was set up four hundred 
years before the seige of Troy. The strings of 
the aneient harp were stretched over a sounding- 
board, and sometimes played with a key, upon 
which the bow may be an improvement.” 

So sacred did the Spartans consider their music, 
that Trepander, the poet and musician, was fined 
by those prim utilitarians the Ephori of Sparta, for 
adding extra strings to the lyre, which according 
to law had only seven. There we musical 
games and trials of skill for the encouragement of 
the art; (if we could have them, perhaps one-fin- 
ger players, with but half an idea, would not so 
often usurp the places of educated artists;) and 
Hesiod, the poet, was refused admission into the 
contests because he could not accompany himself 
on the lyre. Apropos, of this gentleman; a story 
is told of him which shows that he, at all events, had 
a true musical temper. Observing a potter at his 
work, singing some of his verses with a false ac- 
cent, he immediately threw himself upon the man’s 
pots and broke them. The potter exclaimed: 

‘* Why do you spoil my work?” 

“ Because,” replied Hesiod, “ you spoil mine.” 

The harp is a great national instrument among 
the ancient Britons. ‘The Welch bards were 
divided into three classes. The first class were the 
harpists; the second played on the six-stringed 
Corinth ; and the third consisted of mere singers. 
The lot of these last named gentry was none of 
the easiest; for as it was not necessary that they 
should have much musical knowledge, they were 
required to make up the deficiency by knowing 
almost everything else, and whenever the prince 
or nobility gave entertainments, were expected to 
carve dextrously every kind of fowl that came 
before them. The story of Alfred the Great ob- 
taining admission into the enemy’s camp in the 
disguise of a harper is too well known to need 
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repetition. ‘There are many fanciful etymologies 
of the word fiddle, but it may suffice probably to 
say that it is derived from fides, the string of an 
instrument. So that knights of the bow need not 
wax so wrath at the term fiddler. 

The first great violinist that appeared in Eng- 
land was Baltazer. He excited so much astonish- 
ment at Oxford that the professor of music looked 
under the table for the cloven foot of the : 
strange violinist, but never in propria persona, for, 
as the prince of darkness, he shuns the illumination 
of the heaven-born science. But why he is repre- 
sented as having a penchant for this particular in- 
strument, it is hard to say ; and it is amusing to 
see how often violinists have been believed by the 
credulous to be in league with him: Paganini 
especially. And his strange behavior, in refusing 
to allow his instrument to be examined, was not 
calculated to dispel the illusion. ‘To the “ prince 
of the power of the air,” is also attributed the 
composition of that celebrated air, “‘ Rousseau’s 
Dream.” 

Corelli, to being a great performer, added the 
far superior merit of a great composer; from his 
beauty, softness and richness in both branches, 
he was styled Arch-angelo Corelli. His con- 
certos are truly the sublime harmony of the 
soul. His private character was that of a 
most amiable and kind-hearted man; although he 
had a habit of making awful faces when he played. 
Corelli’s violin was made in 1578, and was after- 
wards in the possession of Signor Giardini. The 
case of it was painted by the celebrated artist An- 
nibal Curacci, probably several years after it was 
finished, at which time Curacci was but eight years 
old. Another great violinist and composer, was 
Vioth; he can never be forgotten as long as true 
music is appreciated or loved. The immortal 
adagio in his concerto in G, has pathos enough to 
sound the depths of the deepest human heart. 
His was a lovely character ; 





“There was no sound that wandered through the sky, 
But told him secrets in its melody.” 


It is related of him that if he found a violet 
hidden in the grass, it transported him with joy ; 
or if he gathered fresh fruit, it rendered him the 
happiest of mortals; and that, stretched on the 
grass, he would pass whole hours in admiring the 
color and inhaling the odor of a rose. Indeed it 
is very, very seldom that an unkind or hard-hearted 
action can be brought home to a musician; the 
charge cannot be brought against them of being 
misers or usurers, for the refinement and gener- 
osity of the heavenly art forbid every groveling 
and selfish desire. It is generally known that the 
older a violin is the better; and every cunning 
ruse has been practised for the sake of giving them 
a venerable appearance; some have even been 
smoked in chimnies. The violin is a magnificent 
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instrument; although, rather presumptuously 
styled by some ‘ Le prince des instrumens,’ yet it 
must yield precedency to the organ and piano-forte 
while it must be granted one advantage even over 
them, in the power of producing concrete sounds. 

The bass viol is principally employed to give 
} the generic root of the accompanying harmonies. 
It was sometimes made with a door in the back to 
admit a singer, who added the effect of his voice. 
There have been many fine players on the violin- 
cello, one of whom was George IV. of England. 
This instrument occupies the middle place between 
the violin and bass viol. The Jute, so famous in 
days of yore, and on which the captivating Mary 
Queen of Scots, was a fine performer, has long 
since given place to the English and Spanish 
Guitars. 

But the crown of all string instruments is the 
piano forte. As the organ is the king, so is it 
the queen of all musical instruments. Its sublime 
and enchanting character, including, as it does in 
itself, a trio of instruments, the flute, violin and 
violincello, has caused it to be unanimously 
awarded the first place in all social circles. The 
first idea of a piano forte, or its predecessor, was 
taken from a harp laid horizontally, which gave rise 
to the virginals, the keys of which must have 
been copied from the organ. The virginal, on 
which Sir James Melvin represents Queen Eliza- 
beth as being a fine performer, was improved to 
the spinit, then to the harpsichord, and finally to 
the piano forte, which itself has been gradually ex- 
tended in compass, from four to seven and a half 
and eight octaves. The last octave, however, is 
rather above the.acme of perfection. 

As manufacturers, Broadwood and Clementi 
(the great pianist and composer, ) of London have 
been the most celebrated. To such an extent did 
the latter carry his business, that at one time he 
lent the East India Company the immense sum of 
half a million pounds sterling. Broadwood was 
also very wealthy ; both firms are still in existence. 

Piano fortes are a great branch of trade in Ger- 


many; but if there are any good ones made ther;, 
which I hope may be the case, they must be rej. 
giously retained in the country, as it has scarcely 
ever been my luck to hear one that did not partake 
strongly of the tin kettle nature ; and then their 
multitudinous and excruciating pedals. Drums, 
bells, bassoons, and the dear knows what else, are) 
enough to shock the musical taste of a Laplander. 
The fact that numbers of them have been imported 
into this country for the sole purpose of smuggling | 
lace is well known at the custom houses. By; 
even allowing that some of them are good, they 
will not stand our climate. I have seen one of the 
most expensive of them separate in all its parts 
and become utterly worthless in a few months, 
Most decidedly, the only pianos suitable to this 
climate, are the American. In point of intrinsic 
excellence they have no superiors, and for ele- 
gance and beauty of appearance, no equals ; fur- 
ther improvements seem chimerical. The “ Eolian 
Attachment,” while it only adds the effect of a 
seraphim, has the disadvantage of giving the per- 
former an uneven, irregular, broken touch, destroy- 
ing the liquidity of execution, and absorbing the 
attention to the exclusion of all expression. 

A fine pianist must possess rapidity of execution, 
in connection with expression and the most im- 
passioned enumeration of touch; the soul should 
seem to issue from the fingers. ‘The truly scientific 
works of Clementi, Cramer, Humnel, Kalkbrenner, 
&c., are nearly neglected in this country, for the 
flimsy trash of the moment, which requires little 
intellect or energy in the composer, and none at 
all in the performer. A good musical bonjire is 
much needed of quadrilles, polkas, ( the vile pol- 
kas) negro songs, &c., for the double purpose of 
illumination, and of purifying the harmonic atmos- 
phere. Most joyfully would I aid in such a con- 
flagration, or in any other measure tending to the 
furtherance of the beloved science which since 
my earliest infancy has absorbed almost my whole 
soul. My next article will be on the organ, and 
church music. 


TWENTY-FIVE. 


BY THORDEN. 


Tue shadows of my years are shortening: 

Life’s early morn is gone: noon comes apace, 

Nor brings regret. My sober muse would sing 
O’er the departed flush of being’s spring 

No bootless dirge. Although in boyhood’s chase 
Of fabled treasures at the rainbow’s base. 

Some few rebuffs and shocks my heart has known, 


Still, fresh from sources of eternal day, 
True joys are mine, and yet not mine alone. 
A cherub sat upon my knee last eve 

And drew from out my hair a single gray 
Precursor of old age. I will not grieve 
While I can read in that same cherub’s eyes, 


So deep and clear, life’s sweetest mysteries. 
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REMINISCENSES OF CHARLES I. AND HIS FAMILY. 





BY MRS. E. 
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Farr Ocean Isle! how enchanting are the visions 
that arise in my memory, of summer-lingerings 
among thy vales, or upon thy sea-bathed clifis, 
while tracing these scenes of beauty when far away. 

The Isle of Wight was called by the Britons 
Guicht, which meant separated, and from its name 
and conformation it is thought to have been bro- 
ken loose from the shore of England by some great 
convulsion of nature. To reach it we embarked at 
Southampton in a small steamer, and sailed from 
an arm of the sea called Southampton Water, 
eight miles long and two broad. Its shores are 
covered upon one side by farms and grounds, and 


among the latter are seen the ruined aisles and clois- | 


ters of Netley Abbey. Upon the other shore those 
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dark woods are the remains of the New Forest, so | 


called by William the Conqueror; who, to form it, 
swept away houses, churches and villages for ninety 
miles in circumference. The game laws which still 
exist were instituted for this royal hunting ground. 
The office of bow-bearer also still remains, the 
holder of which must swear he will ‘be of good 
behavior to her Majesty’s wild beasts.” The deaths 
of William’s son Rufus, and of his grand-son 
Richard, in this forest, were attributed by the su- 
perstitious to Divine retribution. While upon this 
matter let not cunning Canute be forgotten, who 
gave that celebrated rebuke to his flatterers. Sail- 
ing out from the English coast we find ourselves 
upon a channel from one to five miles broad, run- 
ning between the shore and the island. It was in 
this channel that the Royal George ship of war 
went down, with her crew of seven hundred souls. 

In its outline the famed Island of Wight re- 


? 


sembles our Staten Island, but is larger, it being } 


twenty-two miles long by thirteen broad. The 
river Medina divides it through the centre. Our 
Steamer steered for this river, which at its mouth 
has upon each side of it the two towns of East 
and West Cowes. Norris Castle, and other lordly 
mansions adorned the cost. At East Cowes we 


landed one fine day in June, and here also landed | 
in the year 1647, upon a gloomy November day, | 


the unfortunate king, Charles I., after his escape 
from Hampton Court. The time had come when 
Cromwell or Charles must die. The party of the 
republican was strongest and the king was im- 
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prisoned. He fled with three followers, and lost 
in storms and darkness wandered in the forests 
until morning found them undecided where to turn. 
After a hurried consultation, Charles resolved to 
fly to the Isle of Wight and throw himself into 
Carisbrook Castle. Arrived at last at Southamp- 
ton, Charles dispatched Sir John Berkeley and Mr. 
Ashburnham to discover the disposition of the 
governor toward him. At Carisbrook they in- 
formed the governor of the flight of Charles and 
his wish to come over to the island. The governor, 
who was in the interest of the army, was thrown 
into great consternation at the strait in which he 
found himself. “Oh, gentlemen” he exclaimed, 
pale with emotion, ‘‘ you have undone me by bring- 
ing the kinghere. If heisnotin the island pray let 
him not come, for what between my duty to his 
majesty, and my gratitude for this fresh confidence 
on the one hand, and my observing my trust to the 
army on the other, J shall be confounded.” 

“God be thanked ! there is no harm done ” 
John, his majesty did propose to confer a favor upon 
you, and one not inconsistent with your duty, as the 
army is pledged to the king unless it play traitor.” 
The governor uncertain how to act was unwilling 
to refuse the king, lest he should fall in worse 
hands; ‘‘and then what would the army and 
kingdom say to me,” he said. After a great deal 
of undecision, governor Hammond concluded to 


said Sir 


receive him. Having gained the governor’s re- 
luctant consent, the two agents hesitated whether 
to carry him to the king ; but thinking it the best 
course to pursue, they accordingly all crossed over 
to the mainland, where at the house of Lord 
Southampton they found the wanderer. 

Sir John Berkeley sought the king, who when he 
heard that the governor was bound to the army 
wept and reproached Sir John Berkeley for having 
put his life in peril. Berkeley endeavored to re-as- 
sure Charles, by telling him Hammond had sworn 
to protect him. The king, however, still persisted 
in believing he should be made a prisoner, as was 
indeed the case. “ At least, your majesty is not 
obliged to go,” said Sir John, “and as to this 
governor I will soon rid you of him by a poinard 
in his side.” The king, however, judging matters 


had gone too far to retract, received Hammond 
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” that night, and when Charles retired to his bed- 
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pleasantly, and the whole party crossed over to the | 
island and landed at Cowes. ‘T'hey remained there 


room he found his bedstead was curiously carved 
in oak, having upon the head-board, in gilt letters, 
‘‘Remember thy end.” The unhappy king, torn 
from his throne and family, a houseless, friendless 
wanderer, saw in this a token of his approaching 
doom, and kneeling down beside the bed prayed 
fervently. With lighter hearts and happier feelings 
did we leave Cowes, than those which prevailed 
with Charles and his party as they set out for 
Newport. 

Every description of scenery may be found in 
this celebrated island. We drove as if in an en- 
ehanting dream, through fairy vale and shady 
woodland, past pretty cottage and lofty castle, 
mounted the breezy hill, commanding lovely 
views, and climbed the ocean cliff to gaze out over 
its ever-moving waters. The lee coast presents 
a variety of curious scenery. Here are the Needles, 
those tall, pointed rocks, standing like sentinels 
before the Western shore. Brilliant sand is found 
here, lying like colored ribbons across the cliffs, and 
is used with gum to make curious paintings. 
Freshwater Bay detained us a few days by its 
curious rocks and foaming serf. Those deep dark 
ravines or caves, called chines, are worthy a close 
inspection ; and a ride beneath the frowning under- 
cliff, with the ocean dashing far below, will also 
charm the tourist who seeks for beauty and gran- 
deur. Newport, the capital, stands upon the 
Medina in the centre of the island, surrounded by 
a valley covered with farms and gardens, hemmed 
in by gently rising ground, crowned with woods, 
and gentlemen’s seats, and country mansions. It 
is a market town, and has a fine old market-house 
and spacious grounds for market days. Some of 
the town is ancient, but there are modern streets, 
paved, and lighted with gas. The old church of 
St. Thomas a Becket, is an object of interest ; it was 
built in 1172, and hasa Norman tower with a short 
spire. As king Charles passed through this town, 
a prisoner, he excited much compassion; for the 
island was all in his favor, except the governors of 
the castles. A lady wishing to show her sympathy 
came out and presented him with a damask rose. 
This blooming flower, shining among so much 
gloom, the king accepted as a token for good, and 
thanking her warmly, seemed much affected. 
Charles was then carried to Carisbrooke castle, a 
mile from the city. 

It was a soft and perfumed day, when we stood 
before the castle, musing upon the ‘chance and 
change,’ which had brought this once powerful and 
stately edifice to its present ruinous state, and its 
lordly owners many of them to an unhappy end. 
Even in decay, Carisbrooke is an imposing object, 
with its grand gate-way, and towers, and its gray 
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walls festooned with ivy, crowning the grassy em:. 
nence upon which it stands. The date of this cas. 
tle is uncertain. Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
remains are found in it. Among the former js 
shown a well in the churchyard, said to be thre, 
hundred feet deep. The followers of Charles 
were sent away and he was kept a close prisone; 
Many plans were formed for his rescue. His so; 
Charles, while coming with some ships of war 1, 
release his father, was forced to return to Hollani 
One night the king was suddenly awakened by |}, 
beat of a drum, and knew that an insurrection had 
taken place in his favor, but, the island being in the 
power of Cromwell, the attempt did not succeed, 
There were but few indeed who cared to befriend 
the fallen monarch; for in his prosperity Charles 
had driven them recklessly from him by his insin- 
cerity and indecision. It was the misfortune o/ 
Charles Stuart to have been at the helm during 
time of much commotion. A reformation in re|i- 
gion, and reduction of the kingly authority was 
required by the times, and the spirit of Charles 
was not equal to the emergency; he refused to 
bend, and was crushed. Asa private gentleman, 
he had abilities and qualities to render him esti- 
mable. 

A window is shown in Carisbrooke from which 
the king endeavored to escape. Friends were near 
with relays of horses, and everything arranged, 
when it was found he was too large to pass throug! 
the bars. After much straining, he was forced to 
relinquish the attempt. The children of Charles 
were here sent to him. He had once before seen 
them while at a village near Reading. 
who was present, shed tears at the affecting meet 
ing. The princess Elizabeth, was a fine gir! 
thirteen ; the duke of Gloucester, nine ; the du 
of York, fourteen. Charles then, as always, en- 
deavored to instill virtuous principles into the 
hearts of his children. He conjured them, what- 
ever misfortunes might befall the church of Eng- 
land, to be constant to their faith. The princess, 
he enjoined always to be obedient to her mother 
and brother Charles after his death, and never to 
marry unless with the queen’s consent. Alas, the 
fair young girl lived not long enough to obey these 
precepts. The duke of York was charged to 
make his escape as soon as possible. This he did 
soon after, when in London, by quietly slipping 
from the apartment without hat or cloak, and he 
then fled to a friend of his family, by whose means 
he reached Holland, and sought the protection of 
his sister Mary, the princess of Orange. After a 
few months Charles was carried to Newport, 
where, in the old gray-stone school-house, still 
standing, he signed the treaty with the Parliament, 
called the treaty of Newport. The spirit of 
Charles Stuart, instead of falling with his fortunes, 
rose the higher in adversity. Never has he ap- 
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peared so well, as upon the last trying events of > 
his life. During the formation of this treaty, the ¢ 
king displayed so much knowledge of law and } 
divinity, and conducted his vocations so ably, that 
the earl of Salisbury observed to Sir Philip War- 
wick, who attended upon Charles: 

“The king is wonderfully improved of late!” 

Warwick quickly answered : 

“No, my lord, he was always so; but you 
lordship too late discerned it.” 

The last days of Charles were passed in dignified 
resignation and Christian composure. Whatever 
were his errors, no one can read the description, 2 
the trial and death of the king without a senti- 3 
ment of respect and compassion. In that lordly 
chamber, Westminster Hall, where he had so 
often sat in state, he appears as a criminal. In 
the place where stood his throne, sat a long array 
of his enemies, Cromwell in the midst, having the 
arms of the commonwealth over hishead. There 
he was sentenced to death. His last interview 
with his children was, according to Herbert, so 
touching, as to move his rugged guards to tears. 
There were only two of his children in England, 
and they were under the care of the duke of 
Northumberland, at Sion House. When they were 
brought into their unhappy father’s presence, the 
poor children fell upon their knees, weeping bit- 
terly, and asked his blessing. The king raised 
them up, and seating the princess Elizabeth upon 
his knee, gave her his last advice. He desired her, 
when she saw her brother James, duke of York, 
to tell him their oldest brother Charles would be 
king after his father’s death; and he must not only 
regard him as his brother, but as his sovereign. 
His dying wish, he said, was that his children 
might love each other and forgive their enemies. 
He also bade her tell her mother, he had never 
ceased to think of her, and to love her to the last. 
“Do not grieve for me my child,” he added, “ I 
die for the laws and liberties of the land, and for 
the Protestant religion.” He then gave her his 
blessing and sent it to her brothers and sister, and 
his remembrance to all who were dear to him. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, ‘you will forget all 
this.” 

“No,” exclaimed Elizabeth, weeping bitterly, 
“IT shall never forget it as long as I live. I will 
write it down and be sure to remember it!” 

Charles then gave her some jewels, and when 
she arose, placed the little duke upon his knee. 

“ Sweetheart!” he said, “they will cut off thy 
father’s head!” The child looked wistfully in his 
father’s face. “Mark, child what I say; they 
will cut off my head and make thee perhaps a 
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king. But you must not be made a king as long 
as your brothers Charles and James are 
They will cut off their heads when they catch 
them, and cut off thy head at last; and therefore 
I charge you not to be made a king by them.” 
The boy replied: 


alive. 


“He would be torn in pieces first!” which an- 
swer well pleased the king. 

He then gave him also some jewels, and kissed 
them while tears rolled down his cheeks, and 
prayed the Almigiity toblessthem. As they were 
leaving the apartment, he again called them, em- 
braced and kissed them fondly, and bade them 
adieu forever. To his fearful scaffold, Charles 
went with the same humility, Christian firmness 
and trust as had borne him up through his sorrowing 
downfall. “I go from a corruptible, to an incor- 
ruptible crown,’ were his last words. That he 
was received, and his errors forgiven, let us hope. 
He is considered by the English church as a mar- 
tyr for his faith, and on the 30th of January, the 
anniversary of his execution, a service is held 
called King Charles the Martyr’s day. 
were in London, we visited the spot where the 
king was beheaded. 


While we 


It was before the palace of 
Whitehall, but a small part of which now remains. 
Here stands a statue of James, duke of York, 
who, with a sad expression, points to the spot 
where fell his father’s head. 

The children of Charles were sent by Cromwell 
into confinement at Carisbrooke Castle, before 
which we have been lingering all this time, looking 
back to the past history of its royal inmates. 
Elizabeth was a fine child, of a good heart, with 
talents and abilities above her years; but the terri- 
fic events which had passed around her had blasted 
her young life, and in a year after her father’s exe- 


> eution, the poor little princess died at the age of 


fourteen. She was buried privately in the church 
of St. Thomas a Becket, a: Newport, whose spire 
No 


pomp, no carved sepulchral monument in West- 


we can just see through the fine old trees. 


minster, awaited this daughter of a royal house. 
Upon a plain stone, which covered the spot where 
they laid her, were chiseled her letters,E. S. Af- 
terwards, however, when her brother Charles 
ascended the throne, a brass plate took the place 
of the stone, with a more elaborate inscription. 
No fairer resting-place could they give thee, sweet 
princess, than in the centre of this fairy island. In 
its fate it bears a resemblance to thee, for like 
thee it was torn by rude storms from its parents 
side, and left as a prey to the cruel winds and 
the waves. Farewell to the elysian isle; 
farewell to the fair princess who rests in thy bosom. 
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NELLY, THE RAG-GATHERER. 


BY MR8. 


Near where Canal street now extends its range of 
fine ware-houses and commodious dwellings— 
where, over the broad flaggings, youth and beauty 
trip so fleetly, and the din of omnibus, cart, and 
cab is unceasing, there stood, about the year 1809, 
a low, dark, dismal stone building, which had more 
the air of a prison than any less equivocal resi- 
dence. Upon the ground floor there were but two 
windows, and those were boarded over, excepting 
one row of cracked and dirty panes at the top. The 
windows on the second floor were always tightly 
closed by heavy wooden shutters, once black, but 
now discolored by time and rain to a hue even 
more dismal. The house stood a few rods back 
from the street and was inclosed by a board fence,so 
high as entirely to prevent any one from looking 
into the yard, which was one mass of tangled 
weeds and filthy rubbish, where at every step the 
miry soil yielded beneath the foot, or after a rain 
became as a loathsome, stagnant pond. 

This part of New York was called the ‘ Collect.’ 
It was then almost a swamp, and so remained for 
many years. Of course, it was deemed unhealthy 
—the hot-bed of fevers and agues; and, for that 
reason probably, while both above and below and 
on each side the hand of improvement and wealth 
was rapidly extending streets and erecting noble 
buildings, this, the ‘Collect,’ remained almost an 


isolated spot—the rendezvous of thieves and assas-* 


sins—and rendered also even more famous by many 
idle tales of superstition, so that this building stood 
year after year apparently untenanted, growing 
more and more gloomy as time wore on. But it 
was not so, Every day there might be seen issu- 
ing from the narrow gate-way, an old, miserable- 
looking woman, in perfect keeping with this abode. 
Her dress, although clean, was of the coarsest and 
most scanty materials, eked out with shreds and 
patches of every shape and hue. An old tattered 
shawl was thrown over her bosom, her arms were 
nearly bare, she wore no stockings, and her slip- 
shod, ragged shoes, were fastened around her an- 
kles by twine or bits of rags. A straw bonnet, of 
most unseemly shape and color, was pinched down 
over her face and tied under the chin by an old 
dingy black handkerchief. Over her shoulders she 
always bore a greasy brown bag, and in her hand 
one of those long wooden poles with an iron hook 
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attached to either end, denoting her occupation as 
Rag-gatherer. 

Long used to stooping amid the dirt and rubbish, 
her form had become bent nearly double, and day 
after day she might be seen prowling around the 
principal streets, sometimes about the dry goods 
stores, or scraping every little rag and refuse from 
the gutter and drains near the residences of the 
more wealthy citizens. So miserable was her ap- 
pearance that frequently some charitable person, 
touched by her decrepitude and poverty, would 
drop at her feet a few pennies, and even silver coin, 
which Nelly, as she was called by the shop-boys 
and servants, would greedily pick up, mumbling as 
she did soa few almost un-intelligible words o| 
thanks. Only a few hours of each day did Nelly 
devote to her strolls, she would then return to that 
wretched, dreary dwelling, and inspect and arrange 
her filthy store. The rags she would wash and 
hang over the tall rank weeds, meet to bear such 
fruit; and if, perchance, anything of more value 
had fallen to her luck, as was often the case, it was 
carefully hoarded away. No one was ever admit- 
ted within those walls, yet sometimes a begyar 
would waylay even this poor wretch as she euter- 
ed her gate, nor were they refused aid: if but a 
penny ora crust, the Rag-gatherer bestowed her 
mite. 

Had she lived in the days of Salem Witchcraft, 
Nelly would assuredly have been hung for a witch, 
nor did she even now escape suspicion of belong- 
ing to that worthy sister-hood. As no light, how- 
ever dim, was ever seen gleaming from those din- 
gy panes, it was averred by certain knowing ones, 
that the nights of poor Nelly were passed in the 
society of the ‘ Old Scratch ;’ and more than ove 
person testified that she had been seen sitting upon 
the top of the fence in the shape of a large black 
cat, glaring so frightfully that the whole marsh be- 
came illuminated by her fiery eye-balls. Others 
said the ‘ Old Scratch, with proper politeness, oc- 
casionally returned these visits incog, and might be 
heard in dark stormy nights, when the wind how!- 
ed and the thunder rolled, growling around the 
gate. That she had made league with this same 
respectable gentleman there was no doubt ; her rags 
were assuredly transmuted to gold and silver, for 
the chink of the hard dollars and guineas was said 
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to be heard as plainly as the ten-pin balls of a 
neighboring alley. Sportsmen affirmed that fre- 
quently when they had come snipe-shooting in the 
vicinity of the old Rag-gatherer’s house, the snipes 
had acted as if they were bewitched—paying no 
regard whatever to their shot, but merely turning 
tail, with @ hit-me-if-you-can air, flew lazily over 
the old fence. As guilt is always more or less su- 
perstitious, these very reports rendered the Rag- 
gatherer probably more secure in her castle, for 
even if she had the luck of changing rags to gold, 
the thief preferred knocking a gentleman genteelly 
upon the head in Broadway or the Bowery, to ven- 
turing into the den of one so near to the devil ; for, 
although performing Ais business in the most faith- 
ful manner, ke seemed to have a strong repug- 
nance to facing his employer. 

It was a chilly day in Autumn that, as Nelly 
was returning from her daily toil, her attention was 
attracted by a young woman who seemed nearly 
fainting upon the damp ground, her head reclining 
against a rough stake or post, while crouched shiv- 
eringly at her feet wasa little girl apparently about 
six years of age. Nelly was not unfeeling—the 
heart which beat beneath that wretched covering 
was more alive to pity than many which throb be- 
neath a silken zone ; so she stopped, and in a kind 
voice demanded the cause of the poor woman's dis- 
tress. In tones broken by grief and pain her little 
story was told in a few words. She was dying, 
she said, of want—her husband, after a long sick- 
ness, had been buried only a week before, leaving 
her friendless and forlorn—and that, unable longer 
to pay the rent of a wretched cellar, the cruel land- 
lord had thrust her forth with her child into the pit- 
iless streets to die—for die she knew she must, 
there was such a load upon her heart ; and were it 
not for her poor little child she cared not how soon 
she was laid at rest in the quiet grave-yard. Nelly 
spoke words of comfort to her, and assisting her 
tv rise bade her lean upon her, and then taking the 
little attenuated hand of the child in hers, she led 
them to her miserable abode. That shelter which 
the rich man denied, the Rag-gatherer freely gave, 
and wita it—kindness! In her work of benevo- 
lence it seemed as if renewed strength and agility 
were given her. She placed her on her straw pal- 
let-—eoarse, but cleanly, she chafed her hands, and 
poured her out a cup of water which she succeeded 
in getting her to drink ; nor, in the meanwhile, had 
she forgotten to give into the hands of the famish- 
ing child a generous slice of bread. How tenderly 
she smoothed the pillow of the poor young crea- 
ture, and bathed her throbbing temples! But all 
would not do—life was evidently ebbing fast away. 
Remembering there was a physician not far off, 
she hastened with all her speed to summon him. 
There was apparently a struggle with this disciple 
of Galen at crossing the threshold of one so miser- 
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able, for on tip-toe-ing careful steps he entered— 
just glanced toward the bed—pronounced the pa- 
tient ‘* well enough’’ and would have retreated, 
but the long fingers of Nelly seized his arm with 
the grip of a tigress—her black eyes flashed both 
with anger and contempt, as she said: 

* Stay / and fear not your services will go un- 
paid. Here is gold for you! Save this poor wo- 
man if in your power for the sake of that helpless 
babe !” 

Although the eyes of the doctor suddenly opened 
wide to the exigency of the case, and although he 
felt her pulse, and administered some soothing 
stimulant, it needed more than the hand of man 
to strengthen anew the “silver cord.” Ere morn- 
ing she died, with her last breath commending the 
orphan to the protection of the old woman. ‘ As 
God reads my heart, | promise you your child shall 
be as my own,” whispered Nelly, bending over the 
dying woman. ‘I will protect her and keep her 
from harm. A\ll that one like me can do, 1 will!” 

The mother fixed her eyes upon the good crea- 
ture, tried to speak her thanks, and then clasping 
her child to her bosom, her wearied spirit sank to 
rest. With her own hands Nelly straitened the 
body for its final bed—from her hoarded gains she 
purchased a decent coffin, and then, when all was 
ready, she called in a clergyman to perform the last 
mournful rites. In an obscure corner of ‘ Potters’ 
Field’ the young stranger was buried—unwept— 
unknown ! 

As the hearse disappeared, Nelly again bolted 
her door, and taking the weeping child upon her 
knee strove to comlort her. She gazed long and 
tenderly upon the sweet face of the little orphan, 
and it was one which well repaid the scrutiny, 
She was a gentle, timid child, with great delicacy 
of form and feature. Light, golden hair, waved in 
silken ringlets overa brow and neck of dazzling 
fairness—eyes of beautiful deep blue, seeming, from 
their mournful cast, to bespeak at once your love 
and pity, and a rosy little mouth, inviting the kiss 
it so sweetly returned. Her mother had called 
her Violet, and Nelly had asked no other name. 
And now this poor old creature so long an object 
of contempt, and even contumely by the crowd, 
had found something upon which to lavish her pent- 
up affections—a being more helpless than herself 
to cherish—she so long friendless and unsightly to 
the eye, received now the artless caresses of this 
pure, lovely child. The walls of her dwelling, 
late so dismal and desolate, were suddenly filled 
with life and music! From the day she had sworn 
to protect the little Violet, old Nelly seemed a 
changed being. Her tones were now low and gen- 
tle, her foot-step noiseless, as if she feared her hap- 
piness all an illusion that the least rudeness might 
dispel, or that the little being she had so learned to 
love was but a vision which a breath might dis- 
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solve ; and, old and decrepit as she was, her good- 
ness made her lovely in the eyes of the child. 

As Violet grew older, the old woman gradually 
withdrew from her habitual rounds and devoted 
her time more to the instruction of her young 
charge. She taught her to read and spell correct- 
ly—guided her little hand in learning her to write, 
and was continually storing her mind with !essons 
of truth and purity, Words of such beauty seemed 
strange issuing from the mouth of one whose life 
appeared to have been a scene of cruel toil and pri- 
vation! She instructed her in all branches of nee- 
dle-work, even to the finest embroidery—yes, those 
fingers, used to plucking the rags and rubbish from 
unsavory sewers, now threaded the variegated 
worsteds, and beauteous buds and flowers glowed 
beneath her hand ! 

Allow a few years to pass unnoted, and Violet 
is again before us. She had now reached her four- 
teenth year, and still thought nor wished for other 
home than the roof of the Rag-gatherer. Those 
four walls were the world to her, and there her days 
had passed in peace and happiness. Nelly was 
usually absent many hours in the day, and rarely 
returned at night. Where those were passed was 
a mystery she never divulged even to Violet, who 
was employed the mean-while contentedly with her 
needle and in perusing the very few books which 
the old woman had managed to procure. Day af- 
ter day, as she threw her bag over her shoulder to 
depart, Nelly would enjoin upon Violet never to be 
seen at the windows above, and on no account to 
open the gate, no matter how hard it was assailed, 
and without a murmur Violet had strictly obeyed. 
But one day, and a bright sunny one it was too, 
when she could hear the birds singing, and the in- 
sects chirping amid the grass, Violet, perhaps for 
the first time, pined to be let loose from that dismal 
old building. She tried to sew, but the needle slip- 
ped away from her heedless fingers. She opened 
her books. How tedious! She had read all that 
a thousand times. She then went into the yard, 
where Nelly with her own hands had arranged a 
little garden for her darling, but the flowers looked 
sickly and hung their heads, no more contented with 
their position than Violet. All at once she found 
herself close to the proscribed gate. Ah, take care 
Violet! But what harm could there be in just un- 
bolting it fora moment? What harm in just look- 
ing into the street? She knew there could be none, 
and so she timidly drew the bolt. The gate yield- 
ed to her touch, and, half afraid, she stood within 
the dingy portal. It happened unfortunately just 
at that moment, a party of gay young men were 
passing. Struck by her uncommon loveliness they 
stopped and gazed rudely upon her. Violet at- 
tempted to retreat, but one of them, with consum- 
mate audacity,seized her by the arm, and addressed 
her with the most insolent language. In vain she 
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struggled to free herself. He swore he would hay. 
a kiss, and most probably would have succeeded jy 
his brave attempt, had not a smart blow across th« 
eyes with a rattan, nearly blinded him, and objig. 
ed him to release the frightened girl. His com. 
panions had stood by laughing at the distress o; 
Violet, and encouraging their comrade to persis:, 
but there was another spectator of the scene: ; 
youth, apparently not more than seventeen, wi 
enraged at their brutality, dealt the blow, and then 
quickly drawing Violet within the gate, bolted j; 
Now gracefully lifting his hat, he bid her be under 
no uneasiness, for he would protect her from ali jy. 
sult. In the mean-while, smarting with rage and 
pain, the party on the outside with furious knocks 
and gross language demanded admittance, and at 
one time it seemed as if the old gate must inevitably 
yield to their violence ; but, tired at length of their 
fruitless efforts, they desisted, and, with oaths o! 
revenge, took their departure across the ‘ Collect.’ 
The brave lad would have waited the return of th 

old woman, but Violet begged of him to be gone 
while in her own artless manner she thanked him 
again and again for the services he had rendere 

her. Reluctantly, therefore, he took his leaye—t 
Violet, it was as if the sun had suddenly disappear- 
ed from the heavens! 

As soon as Nelly came in she eandidly rela:e 
all that had occured, to which the former listened 
with much agitation, making no reproaches, but 
for more than an hour remained in deep though 
evidently distressed at such an unlooked-for cir- 
cumstance. Suddenly lifting her head, she ex- 
claimed ; 

“ Violet, you must go from me !” 

** What, leave you—do you bid me ‘leave y: 
Ah, forgive your disobedient child. 
will | again offend you!” cried Violet. 

*{ am not ofiended, for you have but commit 
an act for which my own foolish condvet must an- 
swer. I should have known better than to hav 
caged you here so long, poor child, but my moti: 
were good. Now we must part—perhaps never | 
meet again, for, when once you go forth into | 
busy world, when you leave these walls behind 
you, the poor Rag-gatherer must no longer be 
membered.” 

Violet burst into tears, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

“Send me away, and tell me I must forge! 
you, too! Oh, I cannot—I cannot.” 

Even Nelly herseif shed tears, but her resolu- 
tion was unshaken. 

** Listen to me, Violet,” said she. ‘I know 4 
lady who is not only rich, but, what is far better, 
has the credit of being charitable. Indeed, more 
than once have I experienced her kindness. ‘To 
her I willnow go. I will relate your little history. 
I will tell her that though but the adopted child o! 
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/ a poor, lone woman like myself, yet you are good 
and amiable, and your mind pure as falling snow. 
I think she will at once receive you under her roof, 
and for the rest I fearnot. You would steal into 
her heart were it of marble.” 

« But shall I never hear from you—never, never 
see you again? Oh, I had much rather stay with 
you.” 

« You may see me again, and you may not, but 
on pain of my certain displeasure, never to a hu- 
man being speak of or relate your past life—you 
must forget it entirely! Remember this, and 
promise me you will not again disobey my com- 
mands.” 

Violet gave the required promise, and the old 
woman continued : 

“You have never been called by any other 
name than Violet-—you must now have one, A 
precious and a darling child have you been to my 
old heart, and in remembrance, you shall be called 
‘Violet Darling.’” 

The next morning Nelly came in bearing a 
bundle, which she handed to Violet, saying : 

“Here, my love, are clothes more suitable for 
you than the coarse garments you have on. Ihave 
seen Mrs. Ballantyne, the lady I spoke of, and, as 
I expected, she is willing to receive you, not as a 
domestic, but asa companion. One so new as 
you are to the world she thinks she can mould 
according to her own fancy, but be not led, my 
dear child, to forget the lessons of truth and virtue 
I have endeavored to instill into your mind. This 
afternoon, at four o’clock, you will be sent for.” 

Passing over the grief of Violet, at finding her- 
self, about to be separated from the only friend she 
had on earth, we find her, at the hour appointed, 
waiting the messenger from Mrs. Ballantyne. 

As her eye caught the figure reflected in the old 
cracked looking-glass, it was no wonder she started 
with surprise. A neat white cambric, now took 

place of the faded, coarse calico she had previously 
worn; a blue scarf veiled her bosom, and a little 
gipsey hat, tied under her dimpled chin with blue 
ribbons, shaded her youthful, modest face. ‘Thus 
attired, poor Violet fluttering, trembling, like a 
timid bird, shrank from offered freedom. 





Mrs Ballantyne was a gay and handsome widow. 
Her fortieth birthday had already passed, but so 
lightly had time marked these mile-stones to the 
grave (as some one has called them) that, to all 
appearance, she was as youthful as at five-and- 
‘wenty. Her complexion, perhaps, had suffered, 
but the brightness of her fine black eye was un- 
dimmed ; her raven hair, still unsilvered, rested in 
rich glossy folds upon her lofty brow ; her mouth 
Was small—teeth superb, and her figure retained 
all its youthful elasticity and grace. Left a widow 
at an early age, Mrs. Ballantyne, for several years, 
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secluded herself entirely from the gay world. All 
her thoughts—all her aflections—centering in her 
only child, a lovely boy. Report had said the 
married life of Mrs. Ballantyne had been far from 
happy; but, if so, she certainly evinced all the 
grief of the most affectionate wife, for, even after 
her son was old enough to be placed at school, she 
still persisted in her seclusion, seeing none but her 
most intimate friends, and only relieving the mono- 
tony of her existence by daily habituating herself 
to the exercise of walking, in which, however, she 
as constantly refused all participants. ‘These sol- 
itary walks, so regular, and in all weathers, at last 
gave rise to many ill-natured and unfeeling remarks 
tending in the end to sully the pure fame of the 
young widow. But even while the world whispered 
and wondered, Mrs. Ballantyne suddenly gavea 
new impetus to their tongues and conjectural or- 
gans,by as suddenly renouncing her former man- 
ner of life, and, casting aside her mourning weeds, 
stepped forth from her darkened chamber a radiant, 
beautiful woman—gay—enchanting—spirituelle ! 

With a taste as novel asit was exquisite, she 
furnished her splendid mansion; the elegance of 
her equipage was the topic of the day ; while balls, 
suppers, and parties, followed each other in rapid, 
succession. 

It was now the dashing Mrs. Ballantyne ! 

Her saloon was thronged with the elite of learn- 
ing and aristocracy. She patronized the fine arts, 
befriended the unfortunate, and gave liberally to 
every charitable purpose. 

The same mystery, to be sure, still attached it- 
self to her private aflairs—certain hours of every 
day she was invisible ; but now the world deemed 
it only an eccentricity, and as such it passed. Nor 
was she without Statesmen and 
heroes would gladly have laid their laurels at her 


her admirers. 


feet, and many a youthful lover worshiped at her 
shrine ; but maternal love shielded her heart from 
all other ties. Under all the apparent frivolity of 
her character, there was much, very much, that 
was truly excellent and noble. Her son was never 
forgotten—he was still the idol of her fondest hopes 
and affection. With talents of high order brought 
into proper development by judicious instruction, 
Eugene Ballantyne, at the age of seventeen, had 
nearly completed his collegiate course, and had al- 
ready evinced a strong desire toenter the ministry. 
His health, however, having suflered from close 
application to study, it was deemed advisable for 
him to make the tour of Europe ere he came to 
any definite determination. 

Such then was the person who was to receive 
the humble protege of the Rag-gatherer. What 
a transition from the wretched dwelling of the lat- 
ter to the luxuriant abode of wealth and fashion, 
where the very air seemed oppressed with its own 
fragrance! Yet the mind of Violet, appeared fit- 
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ted for this refined sphere—so strangely had old 
Nelly even in all her obscurity and poverty culti- 
vated this lovely flower. She was like the sweet 
lily of the vale opening its delicate petals in the 
dark wild wood, yet when transplanted to the con- 
servatory of rare and choice exotics, then only ap- 
pearing to have found its proper sphere! 

It was the afternoon upon which Violet had ta- 
ken a last farewell of her childhood’s home, with 
what sorrow has been shown, that Mrs. Ballan- 
tyne, seated inher private apartment, waited the 
arrival of her protegé. It wasthe month of June, 
and it would seem Flora herself had showered this 
little retreat of the widow with her most beautiful 
offerings. Vases of the most tasteful designs 
were scattered around filled with choice roses— 
wreaths of fresh flowers were suspended over the 
mirrors, and the transparent window curtains were 
looped with the same. The floor was covered by 
an India matting, and in the centre of the room 
stood a small Egyptian table bearing an urn, also 
of antique model, in which the rarest exotics uni- 
ted their fragrance with the less brilliant flowers of 
our own clime. Upon this table were choice prints 
—rare medallions—etchings, and the walls were 
also decorated with gems from the first masters. 
Silken hangings of a pale rose color drooped in 
graceful folds over a small recess, disclosing with- 
in the couch of the fair mistress of this apartment, 
around which fell curtains of snowy muslin loop- 
ed here and there with the same beautiful bands as 
confined those at the windows. 

The dress of Mrs. Ballantyne was a pale green 
silk, ornamented with double rosettes of pink satin. 
The sleeves were of the finest lace falling just be- 
low the elbow, disclosing the beautiful contour of 
her arm, clasped at the wrist by a rich bracelet of 
emeralds and rubies. Her glossy black hair was 
parted upon her forehead and gathered in one 
heavy mass upon the top of her had, where it was 
confined by a shell comb of exquisite workman- 
ship. In her hand she held a miniature of her 
son, who had that morning returned to college. 
Upon thisher eyes were fondly fixed, when a gen- 
tle rap at the door aroused her from her pleasing 
employment. 

Bewildered at the beautiful scene before her, so 
novel, so enchanting; confused, abashed, at the 
presence of the elegant woman who now kindly 
greeted her, Violet stood trembling at the entrance, 
her cheeks suffused with blushes rivaling the tints 

of the roses around her. One hand rested upon 
the polished moulding, the other was partly raised 
as if to shield her eyes from so much splendor, 
and one little foot just poised upon the marble 
sill, hesitating to bear its lovely young mistress 
into a spot so strangely beautiful. Mrs. Ballan- 
tyne advanced and gently taking the timid girl by 
the hand, led her into the apartment, and seated 
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her upon the tabouret at her side. She then re. 
moved the little gipsey hat, and the golden cur|s 
leaped gladly forth from their unwonted thraldom, 
and nestled again around their sweet resting place. 

At length Violet dared to raise her eyes; she 
met the encouraging smile, and heard the genil¢ 
voice of that lovely lady, and her agitation sud. 
denly calmed, her fears subsided ; she even smiled 
in return, and in a short time felt she was no Jong. 
erastranger. Thus affable and kind were hy 
manners of Mrs. Ballantyne. 

In simpie language, and with artless grace 
Violet related her little history. 

It was not an eventful one, nor had she tales of 
harshness to reveal, no complaints of suffering, her 
path had been a lowly one but without thorns. 
The goodness of poor old Nelly was her theme, 
and when told that she was no more to see her and 
forbidden henceforth even to speak of her, the 
tears so lately repressed again burst forth, until 
even those of her listener mingled with them 
Suddenly her eyes rested upon the miniature o 
Eugene. She started, blushed, and faltered forth: 

“* Tis himself! Oh, madam, ’tis the same who 
tore me from the arms of that bad man!” 

It was now Mrs. Ballantyne’s turn to be eur- 
prised. 

“ Are you sure? 
my son, of Eugene!’ 

“ Yes, madam, I am sure. 
forget that face, never!” 

Mrs. Ballantyne certainly evinced more feeling 
than there was any necessity for, and at length said: 

“* Well, Violet, it may be so; but you must never 
speak of itagain. Should you meet my son, on 
no account betray your identity with the Rag- 
gatherer’s child! True, she is an excellent o 
person, but it is fitting now you should forget her ; 


Why, this is the miniature o! 
> 


Oh, I never can 


{ 


your station in life for the future must preclude a 
allusion to the past; you are now Miss Darling, 
my ward, my niece, or any other title I may clain 
for you!” 

The next news in the fashionable world was, 
that the eccentric widow had adopted a beautiu 
young girl, lovely as Juliet, artless as Ophelia, but 
ere more than one tantalizing glance had been o! 
tained of her fair young face, she was as sudden'y 
removed to a distance from the city, and placed at 
school for the next three years, curing which Mrs, 
Ballantyne partially withdrew from her gay career, 
and devoted herself more to literary pursuils, 
awaiting with great anxiety the return of her so" 
from Europe. At length the fond mother was 
made happy; she once more pressed her darling 
child to her bosom. He returned to her in periect 
health, and the beau-ideal of manly beauty. She 
was not now for the first time to know that lis 
heart and disposition were right. Violet also re- 
turned and met the same kind welcome. 
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For the first time, Eugene and the fair ward of 
his mother met. No sooner did the eye of the 
former rest upon the elegant girl presented to him, 
than a glow of surprise and pleasure mantled his 
face. ‘That sweet countenance was strangely 
familiar to him—where had he seen it? Could it 
be? No, it was impossible—and yet, how strangely 
like the poor girl he once protected from insult ; 
and Eugene stood for a moment in perfect per- 
plexity. Nor was Violet much less embarrassed, 
although better prepared for the interview. When 
they were left alone, Eugene said : 

“Pardon my presumption, Miss Darling, but I 
cannot divest myself of the idea that we have 
somewhere met before. Your countenance is so 
like one which I never can forget that I saw 
several years since in a remote part of the city ; 
it seems to me there cannot be two such faces !” 

Violet blushed deeply ; it was such a pleasure 
to know Ae had not forgotten poor Nelly’s child, 
and she would immediately have confessed herself 
the same, when suddenly the stern injunction of 
Mrs. Ballantyne never to betray herself to her son 
recurred to her, and she checked the words already 
upon her lips. An awkward silence ensued, for 
she had not acquired the tact of coolly shuffling off 
a mal-apropos subject, and as coolly taking up 
another. Poor Violet was a novice in Belle-dom. 

But had she forgotten the benevolent Rag-gath- 
erer? She had ventured to ask Mrs. Ballantyne 
if she had seen her, but was repulsed with no 
satisfactory reply ; and many times she had stolen 
away from home and walked around the city, 
hoping she might meet her early friend. In her 
researches she had discovered the old dwelling in 
the ‘Collect,’ but as usual the gate was fast, and 
although she waited as long as she dared, no one 
came out or entered. At length one day as she 
was passing down Beekman street with Eugene, 
they saw an old decrepit woman busily gathering 
up rags just thrown from one of the houses. Violet 
bounding from the side of Eugene, rushed for- 
ward: 

“ Look up, mother, look up, it is me, me, Violet.” 

But the old woman without raising her eyes, 
mumbled : 

“Go away, go away, I tell you, would you de- 
stroy yourself!” 

“ T have looked for you so long, so long, mother 
—must I never see you? ” 

At this moment Eugene approached, and no- 
ticed with surprise the distress of Violet. 

“Do you know this good woman?” he asked. 

“ Oh yes, yes, she is my—she is—” 

Nelly suddenly raised her head and fixed her 
keen eye upon the agitated girl. Eugene caught 
the glance, a glance so full of meaning. 

“Woman, who are you?’ What are you?” he 
exclaimed. 
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Nelly made no reply, but lifting her bag hobbled 
In silence the young couple 
Eugene saw there was 


off down the street. 
proceeded homeward. 
some mystery, but had too much delicacy to press 
a disclosure, and in fact he was himself so much 
agitated at the appearance of the old woman, as 
gave his thoughts sufficient occupation. 

Thrown almost constantly together as was 
Eugene and Violet, no other result than a mutual 
affection could be expected, prepared too as their 
hearts were by former occurrences forlove. Violet 
however was unconscious of the deep interest Eu- 
gene had secured himself in her affections, until 
one day being alone with Mrs. Ballantyne, that 
lady gradually introduced the subject of her son’s 
marriage. 

“It had become now,” she said “ her greatest 


desire to see him married ; married too, to one of 


birth, fortune and education. Not mere amiability 
or beauty, or both combined, would please her ; 
she never would consent, notwithstanding he was 
so dear, to his uniting himself with any one whose 
standing was beneath his own.” 

As she listened, the veil which had hitherto 
screened her feelings even from herself was re- 
moved, the color forsook her cheeks, her lips quiv- 
ered, her frame trembled, and unable to reply to 
the solicitous inquiries of Mrs. Ballantyne at her 
sudden paleness, she hastily retired to commune 
with her heart upon this new and painful disclo- 
sure. Happily, as she supposed, her secret was 
unknown, it should remain locked in the inner- 
most chamber of her heart, for never would she 
be instrumental in inflicting one pang to her kind 
benefactress, and Eugene—and here a crimson 
blush suffused her cheeks—no, he never should 
suspect that her affections were his unsought ! 

For several days she avoided Eugene, but her 
very effort to appear at ease when in his presence, 
only made her conduct seem the more strange. 

One evening at an hour earlier than usual she 
retired to her chamber, and burying her face in 
the rich cushions of the lounge, for some time re- 
mained in deep and painful thought. Eugene 
loved her! yes, his own lips had declared it! But 
feigning an indifference she did not feel for the 
mother’s sake, she had nobly refused that love, 
and sacrificed her earthly happiness at the shrine 
of gratitude! Occupied with her own sad 
thoughts, she scarcely noticed the opening of the 
door, until a hand was placed lightly upon her 
shoulder. Violet raised her head, and before her 
stood Nelly the Rag-gatherer ! 

To spring from her seat and throw her snowy 
arms around the neck of the old woman was the 
work of an instant. 

“‘T told you, you might see me again, and I am 
here,” said Nelly, “ Now tell me, child, what ails 
you, for you have been weeping.” 
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‘* Oh, nothing, nothing, dear mother,’ answered 
Violet. 

** You never told me an untruth when you were 
a child, Violet, don’t begin now. Something ails 
you, speak quick and freely, tell me all, for I must 
be gone, for the first and only time I am allowed 
to speak with you.” 

In alow and broken voice, Violet related all 
her distress and itscause. When she had finished, 


how great was her astonishment, when instead of ° 


the sympathy she had expected, a low laugh from 
the old woman met her ear. 

“ Right, right, it is as I thought. Ha! ha! 
ha the young man loves you then! For all 
madam’s fine riches her son would consort with a 
beggar; good, good! Marry him, yes, marry him, 
who knows but J may yet sip my tea from as dainty 
a thing as this, ay, and my wine too!” 

Amazement for some moments kept Violet 
silent. 

‘Is it possible you can be serious!” she at 
length said. ‘* Would you have me repay all the 
kindness I have received with such ingratitude?” 

* Ay, would 1, if you call it ingratitude! But 
who took care of you when you were almost a 
baby? Who saved you from dying in the street? 
Who placed you here, I should like to know?” 

«© Oh, I know you were very, very kind—never 
can I be grateful enough! But I cannot destroy 
the expectations and blast the hopes of Mrs, Bal- 
lantyne by accepting the hand of her son, even 
though he offer it! ” 

“ And you prefer that J—J who have toiled and 
worked for you early and late—J, so old and so 
helpless—J who have looked forward to this day 
as my reward; you prefer me to remain in 
wretched poverty rather than to disappoint this 
fine proud madam by doing an act which would 
give me comfort and a home!” 

« Oh, what shall I do? what shall Ido?” cried 
Violet, wringing her hands. “I cannot act as you 
wish, and your displeasure is dreadful to me?” 

‘‘ Foolish, stubborn girl,” exclaimed Nelly, an- 
grily, “ take then the only alternative. I have a 
right tocommand you, and J will! Leave this 
house, leave all your splendor, your fine carpets, 
your beds of down, and dainty knick-knacks ; 
leave all, I say and share with me the bitter dregs 
of life. Iam old, and your white hands must be- 
come as sallow and shriveled as mine in my ser- 
vice! You must off with your satins and mus- 
lins, and don my rags! Ha, ha, ha, and a dainty 
beggar she’ll make!” added the old woman to 
herself. 

No marble could be whiter than the face of 
Violet as she listened. For some moments she re- 
mained immovable ; her stony gaze fastened upon 
the old woman. Fetching a heavy sigh, she at 
length said : 
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“ Yes, I will go with you ; I will work for yo, 
I will contentedly ‘esign all this splendor whj:), 
should not be mine, when you my kind and earlien: 
friend are in misery and want. Oh, why did yoy 
send me from you! But take me with you, | 
ready.” 

“ No, not to-night. To-morrow at nine o'clock 
be at the gate, you will find it unbolted, in th. 
course of the day I will be there,” answere, 
Nelly. She then turned to depart, her hand was 
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» already upon the knob of the door, when again sh, 
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stopped : 

“It is not too late yet to retain all these fin; 
things, Think before you again decide, wil] yoy 
accept the offer of your lover?” 

‘* Newer !” replied Violet, firmly. 

“Then you do not love him, or you would no: 
give him up so easily. I don’t believe in all your 
fine talk about gratitude !” 

«* Not love him!” exclaimed the poor girl, “ io: 
love him! Oh, heavens, may the sacrifice I am 
making atone for my presumption.” 

“ Well, at nine o’clock then, since you wil! hay: 
it so!” added Nelly. 

** At nine o’clock,” replied Violet. 

Violet was not alone in her trouble, for Eugen 
too had sought his mother and disclosed his love 

*“ And does Violet know your attachment?’ 
asked Mrs. Ballantyne, hustily. 

“* She does, my dear mother, but her conduct is 
inexplicable, for while at one moment [ think six 


> returns my affection, the next she avoids me—nay, 


she has even refused my love, although my hear 
tells me I am not indifferent to her. Why is it so, 
mother ?” 

‘* Why, because Violet is a rational girl. 
sense enough to understand how very unsuitable 
any such thing would be; it is a pity though!” 
answered Mrs. Ballantyne with more indiflerence 
than kindness. 

“ Why unsuitable? Is she not all that is good 
and lovely? Oh, mother,I can never be happy 
unless she is my wife!” 

‘‘ Oh, nonsense, Eugene; this is a mere boyish 
fancy,” replied Mrs, Pallantyne, “or, if nol a 
mere fancy, it must be crushed at once, for you can 
never marry Violet Darling!” 

“ Mother!” 

“The daughter of a miserable rag-picker, 4 
street foundling—a— ” 

‘‘Ha!” interrupted Eugene, “ it is the same— 
the same. I wes not mistaken, I knew it!” 

“ Yes, she is the heroine of your boyish exploit, 
as she seems to be also of your present folly,” 
answered his mother, carelessly twisting a m0¢- 
let. 

‘**‘ Mother, mother, don’t speak so coldly; you 
should not have placed us together, for how could 
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« Have you nv pride,” answered his mother, “ or 
if you can so far forget yourself, I cannot!” 

« other, I care not who she is, I care not for 
what has been, it is sufficient for me to know her 
as she is, all that is most excellent both in mind 
and disposition—all that is lovely in person ! 
Dearest mother, if she consents, refuse not my hap- 
piness !” 

«Leave me, Eugene; your folly distresses me. 
To-morrow we will talk again upon this subject.” 

The morrow arrived; pale and agitated Eugene 
entered the breakfast parlor; Mrs. Ballantyne was 
somewhat paler than usxal, but Violet did not ap- 
pear. Half an hour passed and still she came not. 

“ Poor thing, she may be sick. I think she was 
looking wretchedly yesterday,” said Mrs. Ballan- 
tyne, “ I will go to her room.” 

So saying she hastily ran up stairs, but in a 
few moments returned in great agitation, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Eugene, she has gone! Violet has left us. 
Read that. Oh, indeed I did not think it would 
come to this!” 

As she spoke, she placed in the trembling hands 
of her son a note, which addressed to herself she 
had found on the dressing-table. It simply con- 
tained a few incoherent sentences, thanking Mrs. 
Ballantyne for her kindness, with prayers for her 
happiness. ‘ Make no inquiries for me,” it con- 
cluded, “ but think of me as of one dead!” 

Seizing his hat, Eugene rushed to the door. 

“Stop, stop my son; where would you go?” 

“To the ends of the earth to find her; don’t, 
don’t detain me.” 

“I know of but one place,” continued Mrs. 
Ballantyne, “where she can have gone, and 
thither I will accompany you. Yes, it is not im- 
possible she may have sought out the old Rag-gath- 
erer again, for whom she seems to retain as great 
a penchant as ever. How strange! If not there, I 
am sure I know not where to look for her.” 

The carriage was immediately ordered to the 
door, and the mother and son set forth on their 
anxious search. 

At the appointed hour, poor Violet reached the 
gloomy abode of old Nelly. She entered once 
more that desolate apartment, and with the first 
glance into that darkened room, all the scenes of 
her early life rushed upon her mind with strange 
tenacity. Every thing was so like, even to the 
little three legged stool on which she had eaten 
her bits of bread, and there in the self-same spot 
was the torn primer from which she first learned 
toread. There hung the same wooden dipper, 
and there placed against the dingy wall was the 
cracked and jagged platter used when Nelly could 
afford the luxury of meat. The old straw-bot- 
tomed chair in which the Rag-gatherer reposed her 
jaded limbs occupied the same corner ; and above 
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where she herself had pinned them, hung her 
sampler, and a flower wrought in worsteds. Was 
the last few years then only some delightful dream, 
and had she now awoke to the bitter realization of 
her unhappy destiny? And poor Violet sat down 
and tried to calm her emotion ere the old woman 
should arrive. 

An hour or more had passed, when she was 


aroused from her revery by the sudden stopping of 


a carriage at the gate, and the next moment Eu- 
gene was at her side, and the arms of Mrs. Bal- 
lantyne thrown around her. 

“ My dearest Violet,” she began; “I cannot lose 
you, never did I know before how inexpressibly 
dear you are tome. Eugene, my son, I no longer 
oppose your wishes; don’t speak to me now, don’t 
thank me yet, wait until we get home—I feel 
choked here. We must not leave, however, with- 
out seeing poor old Nelly ; I must try to make her 
more comfortable. Whataclose room! Horrible! 
I will just walk in the scarcely less horrible door- 
yard until the old woman returns. Heavens, what 
a miserable spot! ” 

The conversation of lovers not being very inter- 
esting usually to a third party, let us not listen. 

It was only a few moments, at least so it seemed 
to Eugene and Violet, when the door opened and 
old Nelly appeared. : 

“Ha! who have we here,” she cried, dropping 
her bag upon the floor, “‘ what fine master is this?’ 

Eugene sprang to his feet. 

“ Who speaks ?” he exclaimed. 

“‘ Ay, and acarriage at the door, too,” continued 
the old woman, not heeding the interruption ; “ Ah 
great honors these for a poor Rag-gatherer !” 

“ Who are you, woman?” cried Eugene, seizing 
her arm, “ Speak, who are you!” 

The old woman raised her head—their eyes met - 


“ Good Heavens, my mother!” 


A young romantic girl I married your father. 
He was very handsome—I fancied I loved him. 
He was rich and of a high family. I was ambi- 
tious ; and thus, crowning both my love and my 
ambition, at the age of seventeen I became mis- 
tress of one of the finest establishments in the city. 
Time flew on rapturous wings for a season, and 
then, too late, I found I had sacrificed my happi- 
ness to a man who had neither sensibility to ap- 
preciate my love, nor even kindness to repay the 
sacrifice. I was not a happy wife. He was gay 
and dissipated. I reproached; this tended to 
alienate even the slight regard he might have felt 
for me, and it ended in a total rupture. Under 
our own roof we became as strangers! 

You were born, my dear son, and the dormant 
affections of my young heart sprang intoaction. I 
felt I had not lived before! I pressed you again 
and again to my bosom. I bathed your little face 
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with tears of joy. This dear boy, my child, my 
sweet Eugene, was to be henceforth the world to 
me. I felt myself no longer a neglected wife. I 
no Jonger regretted the love of my husband. I de- 
voted myself entirely to you, and weeks would 
pass without beholding your father ; for strange as 
it may seem, he appeared equally indifferent to the 
feelings of a parent as he had proved to those of a 
husband. You were about six years old when he 
died a sudden and a dreadful death, leaving his 
affairs in a state of much embarrassment. Still I 
doubted not his fortune would prove very consider- 
able; but alas, when all was settled, a mere pit- 
tance only was my residue! This news was like 
a thunderbolt to me. Ihave said I wasambitious, 
but not until that fatal moment did I know how 
much so, What could I do to avoid descending 
the ladder upon whose topmost round my footing 
had hitherto been? And you, ‘my fine, my noble 
boy, were you henceforth to grovel through life a 
poor widow’s son—toiling for your education, or 
your hard earnings yielded up to support a help- 
less mother? No, my pride, and, let me add, my 
affection, would not permit it! 1 could not use my 
needle for a maintainance—neither would J be- 
come a teacher, for the instant 1 condescended to 
either my standing in society would be lost, and 
from this my proud heart rebelled. 

At length a bold and hazardous plan suggested 
itself. I remembered to have read and heard of 
many instances where people had become rich— 
nay, even excessively wealthy, by gleaning the rags 
and rubbish cast into the streets by careless house- 
keepers and servants. The more I thought of this, 
the more I was impressed with the certainty of 
success should J adopt this same o/dious means of 
subsistence. Fora time I acknowledge I strove to 
waive an idea so inconsistent with my manner of 
life ; but it haunted me night and day; it became 
as it were a monomania—and at length I deter- 
mined upon the undertaking. Methought my 
greatest trial would be in parting from my boy, for 
it was necessary to place you in some safe hands, 
as, of course, I must now yield up that undivided 
care which had been both my solace and delight. 
I placed you, therefore, at a small select school a 
few miles from the city, where at any time one 
hour would carry me to you. This done, I set 
about my arrangements. I engaged rooms in a 
highly fashionable boarding house, to keep up the 
appearance of wealth, and as my widow’s weeds 
of course precluded my mixing in society, my time 
was consequently my own. With the half nearly 
of my little fortune I then purchased this miserable, 
isolated dwelling. 

I found I could disguise my person without dan- 
ger of detection ; not even my nearest friend would 
have been able to recognize me. A dark paint im- 
parted a sallowness to my complexion, and by 
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using a little art in putting it on, I made myself 
look a woman of seventy! From the hair-dresser 
I procured a gray wig, a few hairs of which I al- 
lowed to escape from under my old torn bonnet: 
indeed, so shocked was I at my appearance the 
first time I saw myself in the glass, that I nearly 
fainted, and was even then upon the point of 
throwing off my wretched rags, and renouncing 
forever a life so disgusting. 

I commenced my hazardous career. 
city there are many houses of elegant and gentee| 
appearance, where one can go with perfect free- 
dom and do what, and as they please—where for 
a bribe no questions are ever asked, nor need you 
fear betrayal. I hired a small room in one of these, 
kept by an old Jew. It was my custom to leave 
my boarding house as if for a walk, and repair to 
this dwelling; neither had I any scruples at being 
seen by any chance acquaintance entering a house 
of so respectable an appearance. I was always 
admitted by the old Jew ; here I put on my rags, 
and was let out again through a dark alley open- 
ing into the adjoining street. Suffice it to say that 
at my first initiation I was so successful as to con- 
firm me more strongly in my purpose. Articles of 
value frequently rewarded my gleanings of the 
sewers and drains—sometimes jewels, trifling 
amounts of money, laces, ribbons, besides the com- 
mon filthy rags, of no value excepting to the piper- 
maker. After a fire especially my profits were 
not unfrequently over fifty dollars; my wretched 
appearance too, awoke the charity of the passer- 
by, so that a week sometimes would bring me 
several dollars. I would not have begged, but 
what shall I say, I refused not that which was 
thrust upon me. 
unseemly gains to this my castle. 
separate and arrange them according to their value 
prior to disposing of them to those who always 
stand ready to receive such merchandize. 

Strange as it may appear, ina few years I found 
myself rapidly growing rich, and in my own name 
was able to invest the earnings of “ Poor Nelly” in 
Bank Stocks, &c. But I never felt secure. I had 
the mortification to find that my frequent absence, 
so unaccountable and so periodical, had awakened 
much suspicion, and I therefore determined to re- 
nounce my seclusion of widowhood, and come forth 
again into the gay world, and resume the station 
in society I had never lost, but from which I had 
only withdrawn for a season ; and I now felt my 
fortune was sufficient to keep me there! 1 hired 
a splendid mansion—furnished it in the most ele- 
gant style--threw off my weeds, and emerged 
from my chrysalis the gay and dashing Mrs. Bal- 
lantyne—then still young,and as my glass told me, 
still handsome! I thought now toavoid comment ; 
but where will not the peering eye of curiosity 
reach, or the tongue of slander defile! I found 
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my mysterious conduct still the theme of animad- 
version; so I determined to make mystery my 
forte. 1 surrounded myself with mystery; I 
walked as it were in a mist, and now was only 
called eccentric! No one neglected my balls, my 
suppers, my fétes—I became more distingué than 
ever. 

In the ineanwhile I steadily pursued my voca- 
tion of Rag-gatherer,and you can probably hardly 
credit me, when I say that I became even attached 
to this manner of life. It seemed to me I had two 
existences, and those the very antipodes of soci- 
ety, and I delighted in doing justice to both! As 
Mrs. Ballantyne I surrounded myself with every 
luxury and elegance ; as poor Nelly, I fared worse 
than the street beggar. Without grimace I drank 
the dingy water from the rough wooden dipper; 
in this I soaked the crust of stale bread to appease 
my hunger, and stretched my limbs upon the hard 
straw pallet. I need not have done this; I might 
have fared like a princess in my rags; but I glo- 
ried in identifying myself with poor Nelly. And 
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in the evening my lips pressed the exquisite China, 


or the richly chased goblet ; delicate comfits were 
prepared for my fastidious taste, and I reposed my- 
self upon cushions of satin and down! I became 
again Mrs. Ballantyne. But you, my son, were 
still my idol ; I saw you coming forward in life all 
the fondest mother could wish, and I hugged the 
more the pitiful calling which enabled me to place 
you where your father had stood ? 

Now a sudden fear seized me ; I found the pas- 
sion of avarice fast gaining upon me; the very 
nature of my employment was conducive to its 
growth. I shuddered to find myself actually gloat- 
ing over any unexpected treasure which fell to my 
hands, with the same delight 1 should have felt 
were I in reality the poor wretch I personated. 
To break from its thraldom required a vigorous 
effort. I succeeded. As an atonement,for the 
duplicity (for so I must call it) practised so long 
upon the public, 1 now gave away large sums to 
charitable institutions, and sought out the poor and 
miserable to relieve their wants, and in so doing, 
I felt happier than I had ever done before. It was 
at this time, my dear Violet, that the hand of Prov- 
idence guided me to you, as if to confirm my good 
resolutions. When I closed the eyes of your un- 
happy parent, I solemnly vowed within myself, and 
in the sight of God, to take you to my heart as 
my own child, and that youshould share equally 
with my son the fortune which my conscience told 
me I had surreptitiously obtained. I soon loved 
you, yet you were a constant source of anxiety to 
me. I formed the romantic resolution of educa- 
ting you entirely from the world; to keep your 
mind pure as infancy ; and then, when I had led 
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your steps along the perfect path my fancy had 
opened for you, when my work should be accom- 
plished, the world should see my prodigy—a per- 
fect model of beauty, intelligence and virtue ! 

You were ever a gentle, obedient child, and 
without a murmur suflered yourself to be left alone 
all through the dreary night, and sometimes en- 
tire days. As your mind expanded, how I de- 
lighted in my airy scheme! It wasa pleasure for 
me to instruct you, and for a time I relinquished 
entirely my street rambles, that I might pursue 
your education. It was a wild chimera, of an im- 
agination as wild, to suppose you were always to 
be as contented in this dreary solitary dwelling 
until J chose to lift the latch of freedom ; it cer- 
tainly proved so, for at the age of fourteen the old 
garden could no longer content you. Your own 
act destroyed the illusion, and it was for the best. 
As Mrs. Ballantyne I now received you to my 
arms ; but I trembled for my incognita. I found 
you gazing upon me at times with looks so full of 
wonder ; at the sound of my voice you would some- 
times start, change color, and appear so perplexed, 
that I found if I wished to preserve my secret I 
must give my charge into other hands. 

How happy I felt, my dear Violet, when I found 
you retained all your affection and interest for the 
wretched companion of your childhood—the poor 
rag-woman ; that your elevated sphere had not 
made you forgetful of your humble home; and al- 
though you disobeyed my injunctions by continu- 
ally asking in your letters about poor Nelly, it was 
an offence too dear to my heart not to be over- 
looked. 

Need I say, my children, how truly I rejoiced 
when you, the two dearest objects of my love, were 
brought together under my roof, to discover the 
mutual affection kindled in your hearts! But I 
wished to probe the sincerity of your love, Eugene, 
for I would not wreck the happiness of this dear 
girl as my own had been; and I wished also to 
discover if you, Violet, had sufficient strength of 
mind—firmness of principle—to renounce your 
own happiness, that you might not distress her 
whom you knew but as Mrs. Ballantyne, and at 
the same time attest your gratitude to your early 
friend, poor Nelly. 

The result has proved my expectations, and ful- 
filled my dearest wishes. ‘Take her, Eugene ; she 
is indeed a treasure. The good I have endeavored 
to do, will, I trust, in some measure atone for the 
double part I have enacted so many years. My 
future life shall be devoted to deeds of charity. 

I have sold this wretched dwelling. ‘To-mor- 
row the old walls will tumble down, and with 
them forever disappears “ Nelly the Rag-ga- 
therer !” 
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MOSES COMMANDING THE WATER OUT OF THE ROCK. 


(See the Engraving.) 


We cannot imagine anything more sublime, even 
among the sublimities recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, than the scene selected for this picture. It 
is not to be wondered at that Murillo seized upon 
it for one of his best paintings, and our readers 
will be pleased that the publisher has induced Mr. 
Doney to embody that great painter’s conception 
in one of the best mezzotints that has ever embel- 
lished a magazine in this country. We confess to 
a sincere gratification, we had almost said an hon- 
est pride, in thus keeping pace with the extensive 
patronage that has been awarded to us, and un- 
hesitatingly appeal to this department of the Co- 
lumbian Magazine, in addition to its literary con- 
tents, as at once affording evidence of our grateful 
appreciation of public favor and our determination 
to “endeavor to deserve it.” 

We repeat it—that scene embodies the very sub- 
limity of the sublime. The people had journeyed 
up from the wilderness and, wearied with their 
toilsome march, hungry and thirsty, had pitched 
their tentsin Rephidim. Scarcely, however, had 
they done so, than an alarm was whispered through 
the camp that “ there was no water for the people 
to drink.” In vain were parties sent out in every 
direction to search the mountain and the plain, 
and the clefts of the towering rocks—all brought 
back the mournful tidings that for miles round no 
sign of water could be found; and the hearts of 
young and old sank within them. The dreary 
night passed over, and with early dawn the fruit- 
less search was renewed. The fiery sun rolled 
across the cloudless sky, and seemed to glow with 
unusual and intenser heat as his burning rays fell 
on the arid ground. Mothers gazed in anguish 
upon the shriveled lips of their suffering little ones, 
or forgot the tenderest claims of nature in the in- 
tensity of their own intolerable agony. Husbands 
who during the weary march had supported and 
cheered their trusting wives, and had made even 
the wilderness a paradise by their manly and affec- 
tionate courtesies, now were morose and silent with 
despair and pain. Stalwart men, whom travel 
could not weary and no toil overcome, nor even 
hunger prostrate, bowed beneath this new evil and 
became helpless as infants or were phrenzied with 
madness; while murmurs loud and deep arose on 
every side against him who had brought them out 
of Egypt to perish, as they believed, by the worst 
of all deaths. 

In vain did Moses pass among the people, seek- 
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ing to assuage the growing tumult and encourage 
the people to hope ;—in vain did he urge them to 
remember how Jehovah had miraculously interfer- 
ed in their behalf and wrought out for them won- 
drous deliverances ;—in vain did he warn them 
against exciting, by their murmurings, the wrath 
of Him of whose vengeance they had beheld such 
fearful manifestations. Everywhere he was met 
with bitter revilings or silent scorn. Women point- 
ed to their fevered little ones, and with blood-shot 
eyes made the mute appeal, that their parched 
tongues refused to utter, or piteously implored him, 
“Give us water that we may drink ;”—men turn- 
ed upon him their glaring eye-balls and menaced 
him with expressive gestures or muttered between 
their cracked lips, ‘‘ Wherefore is this, that thou 
hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our 
children and our cattle with thirst?” unmindfu! 
that he suffered with them. Witha bleeding heart 
that noble leader turned aside from the suffering 
thousands. *T' were useless to reason with a peo- 
ple who were dying with thirst, and relieve them 
he could not. So he cried unto the Lord—* What 
shall I do unto this people? They be almost ready 
to stone me.” 

The scene is changed. Moses, bearing his far- 
famed rod, and accompanied by the elders of Israel, 
ascends the rock Horeb and pronounces to the 
people that when he smites the rock with his rod, 
water shall gush forth sufficient for their salvation. 
The eager populace have crowded around him, 
awaiting with tremulous hope the appointed sig- 
nal. Their excitement is too intense for tumult— 
all is silent and hushed, save the hard breathing of 
eager joy or the distant cries of those unable to 
leave the camp. See, the rod is raised high in the 
air—the whole masslean forward. Hush—hark— 
the sharp rap is heard upon the flinty rock—one 
moment of suspense—one deep drawn breath, that 
has scarcely escaped—when lo! a small, silvery 
stream issues from a scarcely perceptible fissure. 
It increases—the cleft widens—there is no shout— 
for that there is no time—life and death hold an 
even balance—the scale is turned and life triumphs. 
The artist’s graphic pencil has told the rest. 

We will only add a few words from the cele- 
brated Dr. Priestly upon this miracle. “ This sup- 
ply of water, on Moses only striking the rock, 
where no water had been before, and none has 
been since, was a most wonderful display of the 
Divine power. The water must have been in great 
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abundance to supply two millions of persons, which ; Shaw, Dr. Pocock and others, and holes and chan- 
; 
i 


we evant 





excluded all possibility of artifice or imposture in ; nels appear in the stone, which could only have 
the case. The miracle must also have been of ; been formed by the bursting out and running of 
some continuance, no doubt so long as they con- ’ water. No art of man could have done it, even if 
tinued in that neighborhood, which was more than ’ any motive could be supposed for the undertaking 
ayear. ‘I'here are sufficient traces of this extra- ; in such a place as this.” More modern travelers 
ordinary miracle remaining at this day. This $ confirm this. investigation always strengthen 
rock has been visited, drawn and described by Dr. } Scripture facts. 


——- a 6 seme — 


GOD’S BLESSING BREATHED UPON THE FAINTING EARTH. 





BY A. M. IDE, JR. 
f 
Joy to the earth! I hear again f The sky is dark, the winds are still, 
The melody of falling rain. ; The pine leaves slumber on the bill ; 
Soft as descends the melting snow, The monarch oak upon the plain, 
When like the startled raven, flies $ In verdant beauty strong and fair, 
The wintry night, and morning’s glow Uplifts his arms, povakting rain, 
Is mirrored on the tranquil skies ; 3 Like one entranced in silent prayer: 
And solemn as the sound that broods The elm wens = aay stream, | 
O'er the wide fields and pathless woods, ; Is gently weeping in his dream ; i 
When midnight, on his ancient throne, And orchard, meadow, field and grove 
Is ruler of the world alone. Are vocal with sweet songs of love. 
It comes not in the storm and blast, Joy! joy, Oh, earth! Thy fields once more 
\ That bend the forests, hoar and vast ; ; Shall wear their radiant robes of yore : H 
That on the tireless seas at night, The mountain rivulet shall sing Ht 
| In the wild hurricane come down ; $ Its song of joy, and overfiow ; 
Or wrestle, in their chainless might, 3 The grassand flowers in beauty spring, : 
With the bald mountain for his crown; ; And odorous winds at even blow. ( 


And wave their banners to and fro, The planted corn its blade will shoot, 
The trees in autumn bend with fruit 
And in the heart of man, benign, 
Faith, like a new born star, will shine. 


As the careering waters flow, 
And bear to lands and seas afar, 
In wrath, their desolating war. 
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THE BLIND BOY. 





BY H. 0. MILDEBERGER. 


And could I always keep awake, 


On, say, what is that thing called light, 
It would be always day. 


Which I can ne'er enjoy? 
What are the blessings of the sight? 
Oh, tell your poor blind boy! 





With heavy sighs, I often hear 
You mourn my hapless wo ; | 
But, sure, with patience I may bear 
A loss I ne’er can know. i 


You talk of wond’rous things, you see; 
You say the sun shines brigit; 

I feel it warm, but oh! how can 
It make the day or night ? 


Then let not what I cannot have, 
My cheerful peace destroy : 

While thus I sing, T am content, 
Although a poor, blind boy. 


My day or night myself I make, 
Whene’er I sleep or play ; 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Lipraries. 








There are now several of these serial : pages. A most agreeable companion is the lady~as in- 
| publications, the latest of which is Harper and Brothers’ } deed every lady is—but we speak of her as represented by 
| “New Misceuiany,” than which scarcely anything could ; this neat little volume. THe En@LisH-woman In Eayrr, 
be more seasonable or more beneficial tothe causeof sound } by Mrs. Poole, is another delightful volume of the “ libra- : 
literature. We have before us the first two volumes, ; ty.” The author resided at Cairo in 1842-3 and 4, with her ‘ 
“ WHEWELL’s ELEMENTS of MoRALity anp Pouity,” « brother, W. W. Lane, Esq., wellknown as the author of a | 
( in duodecimo, beautifully printed on fine paper, bound in $ work entitled “‘ Modern Egyptians,” &c., and asa lady had, 
| muslin, ready for the library, published at fifty cents a vol- of course, opportunities afforded only to her sex of obtain- 
| ume, thus putting into our hands a sterling work for one ing an insight into many things which no gentleman, howev- ‘ 
dollar, the English price of which is not less than six dol- ¢ erfamiliar with the country and its customs, could have ob 7 
lars. We hold that this will be the cheapest, using the ¢ tained any knowledge of. The work is written in the form 4 
| word legitimately, series of books yet published in America. ; of familiar letters, and in a chaste, perspicuous style. The ’ 
\ The “ Miscellany” is to be composed, not of light litera- ¢ work is crowded with just that sort of information that i 
ture, of which we have had so much and which tendeth gives one an intelligible idea of the country described, and t 
) little to profit the reader, but of works of permanent and in- 2 immediately upon its publication in England was eagerly t 
trinsic value—books that shall be vehicles of general in- } sought after and read, the liveliest interest necessarily be- 
{ ) formation, and meet the wants of those who desire a more $ jng felt in reference to any authentic information respecting 1 
\ \ reliable and well digested knowledge of the men and the 2 that nation. It is pleasant to have so valuable a work 
' ) events of other times and countries, or who are seeking to ; made accessible to all. Nigurs or Tur Rounp TarLe— | 
| explore the regions of science and general literature. More 2 a series of instructive talee—and SkeTCHEs oF IMPOSTURE, 
; {  particularly—thisseries, each volume of which is to be neat- § Deception AND CREDULITY—a book that will bear a se- 
i | ly and uniformly bound, will include the best productions > cond and third reading, followed; and they were succeeded 


in every department of knowledge ; popular philosophical ; by Tue Opium War, oR RECOLLECTIONS OF SERVICE IN 


= 


treatises on topics of universal interest; the most compact } Cyina, by Captain Arthur Cunyngham, who was aid-de 


and brilliant historical books; valuable biographical me- } camp to Major General Lord Santoun, commander of the 


moirs; modern voyages and travels, &c.; together with 


a 


British troops in China. The book is written in a fair spirit 


mB | ‘ scientific and other collateral divisions, in the selection of ) and, considering our recent treaty with that vast empire, 


all of which the most careful discrimination is to be observed. cannot fail to interest all readers. 


The remaining volumes 
we must introduce to the reader in asecond notice. We 


} Ofcourse, this valuable library will draw for its supplies, 2 
§ omitted to say that the typography of this series is highly 


to a great extent, upon the ever-teeming issues of the Eu- 


ropean press, but the original productions of American au- creditable to the spirited publishers. 


thors will also be occasionally introduced. ° : 

; : y : _. 2? Tre Liprary or Cuotce Reapine—Wiley & Putnam's, 
For ourselves, we hail this project with a most cordial _ 
The recent issues 


are Nos. 22 and 23, the Essays or Exta, by Charles Lamb, 


, sustains its well-deserved popularity. 
welcome, and look upon the selection of Professor Whew- 


$ 
( > 
i ) ell’s admirable work fora start, asa guarantee that the @ , 
, > first and second series ; and BupBLes FROM THE BRUNNEN 
promises held out in the Messrs. Harpers’ prospectus will be ; 
> 


: ; ap ; r or Nassav, by Sir Francis Head. Of the Essays of Elia 
carried out in their spirit and in the letter also. They could c ; . . 
i / it is needless to say anything, and yet it were a difficult 

not well have found a book that would more appropriately ( ; 
; ; § task for any one who has read them—and who, with any 

and advantageously form the basis of such a libraryasthey > . < : 
; icine 2 pretensions to reading, has not?—to keep silence abvut 

have projected. We commend the enterprize to every § 


them. Yet that silence we must impose upon ourselves, 





/ ‘ reader who desires to gain knowledge by his reading. $ 


Tue Home anp Travevers’ Liprary, published by 
G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia, is a series of another 
character, and has reached its eleventh volume. There is 
far more real merit than pretension about this library. The 
volumes are published semi-monthly, generally at twenty- 
five cents each, in stiff paper covers, but they may also be 
procured bound in cambric, at, we presume, little addition- 
al expense; and they form a very cheap library of no mean 
value. The first of the series is Mrs. Housten’s popular 
and pleasant sketch of “ Texas anp Mexico, ok Yacut- 
Ine In THE New Wortpv. We do not hesitate to say 
that a more interesting volume has rarely been republished 
in this country. Lively and piquant is the author’s style ; 
and that she observed as well as saw, is manifest from her 


238 


oS 


and be content (?) with rejoicing that American readers 
are supplied with so good an edition of so good a work. 
The Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau are no “ bubbles,” 
but coruscations, beautiful and enduring, of observant wit 
and humor—daguerreotype portraits of men and scenes— 
almost anything rather than the title modestly given to 
them by the author. The ‘old man” displays so much 
knowledge of human nature—is ironical and caustic, be- 
nevolent and charitable, by rapid transitions—and, more- 
over, sustains throughout such a perfect individuality while 
yet he becomes one with the crowd, that having once taken 
up the volume you cannot so easily lay it down again as, 
sometimes, other business would seem to demand. 

Tae Mepict Series or Irauian Prose, published by 
Paine and Burgess, No. 4, The Citizen of a Republic, by 
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Ansaldo Ceba, translated by C. Edward Lester, is issued. 
The translator has prefaced the volume by a well written 
dedication to the Hon. John Quincy Adams, and has also 
written an introduction, the sentiments of which are worthy 
ofan American. The work itself we should wish to be 
read by every citizen of this Republic. Without approving 
of all that the writer says, there are portions of the work 
that ought to be written in letters of gold in every dwelling, 
or that ought to be graven on the “ fleshly tables’ of every 
patriot’s heart. Wesigh for a return, nationally, to the 
rigid virtues of the old republicans. 


Tue Broken Vow, AND OTHRR Poems; By Amanda M; 

Edwond Boston, Gould, Kendall and Liacoln. 
Tue fair author of this volume has taken care to appeal 
to the eye—which in a lady we hold to be highly commend- 
able—but not less to the noblest and purest emotions of our 
nature. ‘The exterior of her volume is beautiful exceed- 
ingly, and decorated in the interior also by her own por- 
traitand some half dozen engravings. It is just one of 
those books which, when pure in sentiment, are fitting me- 
mentos of a parent’s affection, a lover’s truth or a maiden’s 
favor. And this volume is truly pure in sentiment, and the 
sentiments are clothed with not a litle poetic beauty. ‘I'he 
major poem—The Broken Vow—is not, as perhaps the 
reader might suppose, a tale of faithless swain and heart- 
broken maiden, but one of a far more fearful character. 
Rodolpho, a shepherd and a shepherd’s son, spurns his ru- 
ral employment :— 


“To honor, Rodolph’s soul aspired, 
For wealth his spirit burned ; 

Of bleating flocks and toil he tired, 
A shepherd’s life he spurned. 

He mused in many a secret grot 
The rugged cliffs supplied, 

And loathed and cursed his cruel lot, 
For fame and grandeur sighed.” 


Urged by this restless desire for wealth he seeks the se- 
clusion of a cave, to utter aloud his repinings, and mutters 
an impious prayer:— 

“Oh, had I gold, then would I live 
As men should live below ; 

I'd take the gift, should demons give, 
Or fiends the boon bestow.” 


Scarcely had he uttered the prayer ere from the recessess 
of the cave emerged the form of a “ wild, withered seer,”’— 
** A signet on his brow he wore, 

Of race and world unknown,”— 
who offers him access to a hoard of countless wealth if he 
is but willing that his father’s life be the price. To this 
hoard he is to have daily access, but he is to confine his vis- 
its to once a-day; if he twicevisit it he is to bring his sister 
as a sacrifice, and ifthrice a-day he draw upon the glitter. 
ing treasure, or if he reveal the source of his wealth, he is 
The 
sequel may be imagined. Parent and sister are sacrificed, 


himself to become a victim to the seer’s displeasure. 


and in adrunken revel he boasts of his exhaustless wealth 
and how he has obtained it. The vow is broken and he 
falls into the power of the arch-fiend. The whole is told 
with perfect naturalness, but with much force of language 
and vividness of imagery. There is no straining after effect, 


no hyperbole, no attempt to substitute words for thoughts, 
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but a refreshing simplicity of etyle, and indications of a po- 
etic fancy and a warm imagination that are kept in check 
by a sound judgment and a refined taste. The minor po 

ems in the volume embrace a wider diversity of subjects, 
and evince not only the possessior of the true spirit of poetry, 
but an ¢ase of versification, a plenitude of thought and 
beauty of sentiment that are delightful in these days of 
“made to order”? poetry. We place the volume on the 
“ poet’s shelf,” in our library, in select company, and shall 
watch with interest the fair author’s future steps in the as~ 
cent of Parnassus, commending, meanwhile, this volume to 


all who love natural and untinselled poetry. 


New York. C 


This work is by the author of “* Words in a Sunday- 


Srupies 1n RELIGION. . Shepard. 


school.” The perusal of this volume proves him to bea 
man of words, but we hope, for the credit of such institu 


” 


tions, that the “words, words, words,”’ found in these pages 


have not been publicly spoken in any Sunday-school 


” 


from Georgia to Maine. ‘Studies in Religion”’ is alto- 
gether a misnomer for the book ; “Speculative Rhapso- 
dies on Religious Topics ’’ would have been much nearer 
the truth, and having insisted upon that “amendment ’”’ we 
leave to those who read the volume the task of criticism. 
No doubt the author thought he had been blessed with 
‘new light” and in the largeness of his benevolence sought 
to communicate it. It is probable that he has received 
some new light on the subjects of authorship and publish- 
ing. Nevertheless the work displays talent, and there are 
portions of the volume written in a vigorous, and others in 
a captivating style. We only wish the owner of the talent 
had known better how to use it, and had kept closer to 
““ studies ”’ in 


find 


orthodoxy—in the universal sense—than his 


dicate. We suppose still that he will readers 


enough as “ things go.” 

Saxton and Huntington, of this city, have sent us a copy 
of THe MayrLoweRr, a beautiful annual for 1846, publish- 
ed by Saxton and Kelt of Boston. It is a new venture—the 
first voyage of this Mayflower, and if it is to be as well 
freighted every year as itis this, we predict for it a pros- 
perous issue. The literary contents are unexceptionable, 
the engravings, mezzotints by Sartain from the best mas- 
ters, of a very superior character. We like the name too ; 
it brings up associations that make the heart glow with pi- 
ety and patriotism. We have seen nothing yet, in the way 
of “ friendship’s offerings,” that we should more readily 
place in the hands of those dearto us. Indeed, entre nous, 
a pair of Jaughing eyes have already made a successful ap- 


peal on that score. 


Tue Works or Cuartzs Lams, with his Life and Let- 
ters. By T.N. Talfourd. New York, Harper Brothers. 
There have been many Lambs who have lived and died 

in this mundane world; but there has only been one 

Cuarues Lams, and there never can be another. He was 

a wnit in more than one sense of the word. Yet it does not 

follow that there should be only one edition of his works, 

though we believe, memory being our informant, that this 
is the only complete American edition. To our thinking 
his letters as clearly show the genius of the man as do his 
essays, and certainly they more fully reveal the inmost 
thoughts, the habits of mind, of the eccentric writer. As 6 


complete edition there two volumes, bound and accom- 
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panied too as they are by a fine portrait, form the best ’ 
memorial of the gifted “Elia” this country affords; and ‘ 


ifwe mistake not, are suld at the same price as the Essays. 
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the finer sensibilities and sympathies of his nature were re- 
touched by the Spirit of Love, there is no longer room for 
murvel that he left behind him a name that shall be to al! 


f Tue Isragt or Gov. By Rev. Dr. Tyng. NewYork, ; generations as a sweet smelling savor. We would that al! 
4 Rashes Clacter. { who love the cause of truth and virtue, and especially 
fl The third edition of a course of sermons delivered by 2 those who minister in holy things, should read these vol- 
| the present rector of St. George's church, New York, ; umes, and study them until they have imbibed the same 
i while pastor of the church of the Epiphany at Philadel- " spirit, and have learned to discipline their minds as did he. 
iy phia. They are deeply imbued with the true apostolic ; The third volume—The Remains—is a t reasure beyond 
| spirit, and are full of evangelical truth. Fervent in diction, } Price. From the same pubtisher we have received two 
orthodox in sentiment, ingenious in their construction, ; small volumes entitled Perrecr Peace, and Gospe. 
i and earnest in their appeals, these sermons cannot fail of ; PRoMises—both excellent books. 
) 4 enduring popularity; and, what we are sure the reverend ( Movern Cookery. By Elizabeth Acton. Philade!phia, 
author will more highly pri#@, extensive usefulness. > Lea and Blanchard. 
‘ This is a highly popular book in England, where, if re 
Cuctt’s Works. New York, Robert Carter. $ port be true, they know what good living means. Itis cd- 





— 


i F most useful re-publica- ? 2 
WS leek upon thie as one of a ; he .« 5 ited and prepared for American housekeepers, by Mrs. 8. 
} tions that has yet emanated from Mr. Carter’s prolific 5 J. Hale 
. Ceci omine hatically a greatman. > ~ ‘ 

Aipatesroretetemepned she — * ; yes 77 Other books on our table must lie over until next month. 
He possessed natura! qualifications for eminence ; decision 
and tenderness, boldness and meekness, impetuosity and 
gentleness, a highsense of honor and rigid fidelity to its ; 


dictates, a keen, almost intuitive perception of the weak- 5 will form one of the most beautiful and app -opriate 


nesses of human character, blended with the utmost hu- ) 8€880" gifts yet published in America, 
mility and deference to others, a strong judgment with a 
mind ever open to conviction, a disinterestedness that 
knew no limits, and a giant intellect that could master 
any subject that he grappled with—these were qualifica- 
But when these were 


ran 


oe 


ae 


We must, however, say something about a beautiful Sou- 


“~ 


venir, to be published in a few days, which, we conceive, 


It will bear the 
title of 'me MisstonaRy Memoria, and will present a 


new featare in illustrations—a superb frontispiece, exe- 


nn 


cuted in London, in the new process of oil colors. The 
work will be elegantly bound, and contain original contri- 
It will be 
edited by F’. Saunders, Esq., and published by E. Walker, 


tions for no lower walk in life. butions from the very first American writers 


regulated and sanctified by the power of vital piety—when 


Preyer Ann 
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THE ITALIAN BOY. 


(See the Engraving.) 
Brigut eyed Italian boy, ; Outcast and desolate, 
Gem of thy mother’s joy, 
Why dost thou roam? 
Boy with the laughing eye, 
Why leave thy sunlit sky, 
Why leave thine home ? 


Sad is thine early fate, 
Friendless, unknown ; 

Silent thy merry song, 

E’en ‘mid the passing throng 
Thou standest alone. 


Hard is thy lonely lot, Mute thy companions are 


Fond smiles thou findest not, 
Cheering thy heart; 


Fo 


They know no gnawing care 
Like that in thy heart; 
See how they sport and play, 


a 


oa 


~ Se os 


Strange voices greet thee, 


Strange faces meet thee, Seeming to thee to say— 


Unhappy thou art! ** How pensive thou art.” 


*Oft doth thy fancy rove, Bright eyed Italian-boy, 


To the home of thine early love, Gem of thy mothers’s joy, 
Remembered and dear; Why leave thine home ? 
Boy with the pensive eye, 
Why leave thy sunlit sky, 


Why did'st thou roam ? ( 


li There, in that lowly vale, 
Loved ones’ thine absence wail 
While thou wanderest here. 
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{ NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i A peculiar pressure of editorial engagements has prevented our reading atu the articles furnished by our correspondents, 
and as the acknowledgement of part only might possibly lead to conclusions the reverse of those we have arrived at, we 
defer answers to their favors until next month To our readers, however, we say that they shall have next month a num- 
ber that shall even excel, in literary contents, all former numbers, and then we shall commence the new volume with a 
still stronger array of talent. Our prospects in this respect, in which no expense has been spared, are of the most grati- 
fying character. 
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